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LR With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 


sent out gratuitously an 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
h a beautiful double-page engrav- 





ves,” and a picture of 


ion of Miss BRADDON’S Story, 
” will also be found in the 
PLEM VT, 
tte? SUPPLEMENT w#l/ be issued 
th the next Number of HARPER'S 


ty Wi 








t& The continuation of the charm- 


ing Fairy Story 
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“THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE,” 
by the author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” will be found in the SUPPLEMENT 
issued gratuitously with HARPER’S Ba- 
zAR for November 14. 





THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

S the Western elections are supposed 
A by many persons to foreshow a Demo- 
! restoration in 1376, it is worth while 

see What such an event means, The Dem- 
party lost power in 1860, For twen- 
s previously its policy had been de- 





weratic 


Vv Ve ur 
ermined by Southern leaders, and it had 

at one object—the strengthening and ex- | 
n of the system of human slavery. To 
to defend a policy so repulsive to 


‘ 
t 

( 

T 

t 
tensi« 


enable it 


the principle of the government, to justice, 
and humanity, a prolonged sophistry and a 
studied contempt of the moral sentiment | 


ere indispensable. ‘The consequence was 
that in 1560 its most powerful leaders were, 
in the Southern States, men like Davis and 
SLIDELL, and MASON and ToomBs, who had 
<torted from TANEY the DRED Scott dic- 

; and, in the North, DouGLas, who said 


that he did not care whether slavery was 
voted up or down. The party despised the 
doctrine of equal rights, trampled upon jus- 
tice and liberty, and scoffed at the obliga- 
tion of “the higher law” as sentimental fol- 

Meanwhile the perception of the pur- 


of its leaders had become so clear in 

the mind of the people, the shame and con- 

tempt into which, under Democratic ascend- 

ency, the American name had fallen had so 

tung the national honor and so aroused the 

lic intelligence and conscience, that in 
ix0U ABRAHAM LINCOLN was elected. 

The Souther wing of the Democratic 
party flew to arms, and was passively sus- 
tained by the Northern wing, which in ev- 
ery way obstructed the prosecution of the 
war for the Union, and in 1864 declared in 
its Convention that the war was a failure. 
The patriotism and good sense of the coun- 


try utterly despised the party and its lead- 
ers; and having subdued the rebellion tri- 
umphantly and without conditions, the loyal 
citizens, organized as the Republican party, 
proceeded to reconstruction. The Demo- 
cratic party opposed every measure, and 
advised its Southern allies, the defeated 
Confederates, to refuse to take part in the 
government, and to maintain a position of 
sullen protest. The same party, by its hatred 
of the negro, fostered the formation of the 


Ku-Klux and White Leagues, and denied 
It denied the power of the 
United States to protect those whom it had 


their crimes. 


ed, seeing that anarchy in the Southern 
States would tend to discredit Republican 
rule. In its National Convention it favored 


repudiation, and nominated a candidate for 


Vice-President who had advised a forcible 
overthrow of reconstruction, and two years 
» in its madness for power its leaders 
rew over every. principle professed by 
party in nominating a candidate who 


had always opposed and heartily despised 
1 ‘ hie 

During all these events, which have oc- 
curred within fourteen years, the Democratic 
party has remained the same organization, 
und has followed, and follows, the same lead- 
ers, excepfing that in New York KELLY and 





MoRRISSEY have replaced TWEED and SWEE- 
NY. In New England Mr. EaTon, recently 
elected Senator from Connecticut, is its rep- 
resentative wan. lu lew York Mi. Sizy- i 


MoUR and Mr, TILDEN, whose hostility to 
the war and to the reconstruction policy is 
familiar, are now party chiefs, as they have 
been for twenty-five years. At the West 
the elections show that Mr. PENDLETON rep- 
resents the real sentiment of his party, and 
in Missouri the Democratic party is so plain- 
ly and frankly “rebel” that Mr. ScuuRz, who 
worked with it in 1872 for GREELEY, is now 
openly opposing it. The Democratic twad- 
dle about “hard money” is disposed of by 
the fact that the only open repudiation plat- 
forms of the year are Democratic. Its “home 
rule” means black codes in the Southern 
States, and its “free trade,” in view of the 
financial situation and traditions of the 
country, is sheer Buncombe. 

The national restoration of such a party 
would be mérely disastrous reaction. It 
could only defeat and delay the process of 
reunion. It could settle nothing whatever, 
for it would be intrusting the amendments 
and the laws which have been adopted and 
enacted to fix and secure the results of the 
war to those who were vanquished in the 
struggle. No sensible man can suppose that 
Mr. Eaton’s, or Mr. SEYMovR’s, or Mr. TIL- 
DEN’s, or Mr. JOHN KELLY’s, or Mr. JOHN 
MorRIssEY’s views and policies upon the 
great questions of the hour are such as the 
interests of the highest national welfare de- 
mand, for they represent the party of repu- 
diation, of negro hate, and of hostility to 
the whole modern movement of the country. 
Personally some of these leaders do not favor 
repudiation, and can only be called politic- 
ally negro-haters. But we are speaking of 
the party and of its spirit and tendency. 
The Democratic Conventions of Ohio and 
of Indiana were inflation and repudiation, 
not “hard money,” assemblies, and Mr. JoHN 
ForsytH, Democratic candidate for the Leg- 
islature in Alabama, is obliged to apologize 
and explain that when Mayor of Mobile he 
admitted negro evidence in his court only 
because the law compelled him. 

Parties, we are told, are dissolving, and 
there is immense dissatisfaction upon all 
sides. The Republicans, too, we hear, have 
been culpable and reckless, and may thank 
themselves for the uncertainty of their pros- 
pects. But it is undeniable that the con- 
trol of the national government will either 


| remain with the Republicans or pass to the 


Democrats. There is no chance of a third 
party, and the natural end of a movement 
of mere personal dissatisfaction in that di- 
rection is shown by the “Liberal Conven- 
tion” in New York declining to nominate 
candidates, and the nomination of Messrs. 
DORSHEIMER, F. A. CONKLING, WILLIS, and 
HvuGHes by the regular Tammany Demo- 
cratic Conventions. The election in New 
York is now of the utmost importance as a 
sign of public feeling. The tendency to- 
ward a freshet of reaction has been distinct- 
ly shown at the West. This is perfectly 
understood in New York. Every Republic- 
an voter in this State knows that if he does 
not exert himself the Democratic party may 
succeed. If such should be the result, it 
can not be said that the Republicans did 
not fully understand the exigency, and their 
defeat would have a deplorable significance. 
There is no excuse for negligence or indiffer- 
ence. However impatient of many things 
many good citizens may be, they will not 
refuse to vote for Governor Drx unless they 
think that a Democratic restoration would 
be less hurtful than continued Republican 
ascendency, and in that case they will either 
stay at home or vote for Mr. TILDEN. 


MR. TILDEN AND REFORM. 


PERSONALLY irreproachable, Mr. TILDEN 
can not be called a courageous or independ- 
ent politician. From his youth a Democrat, 
he has always followed his party closely, 
and in his zeal for its success has given to 
its most monstrous actions and policies the 
cloak of his good name. During the last 
few years, when under the mastery of TWEED 
in this State and city honest government 
seemed to have become impossible, and 
American institutions to be fatally imper- 
iled, Mr. TILDEN held an official connection 
with his party which gave him great promi- 
nence and influence. He was really the en- 
emy of TWEED, but finding himself power- 
less against him in the party, he consented 
to hold a position of honor in which, as he 
made no open protest, he really served the 
purposes of the Ring. As chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee, he appeared 
at conventions which he knew that TWEED 
and his tools carried in their pockets, and 
instead of boldly and frankly denouncing 
them and their dictatorship, and aiming to 
save the State and country even at the risk 
of the defeat of his party, he did the work 
of the men whom he despised, by keeping 
silence over the pollutions and corruptions 
which were eating up the substance and 
character of the State, and by vehemently 
denouncing the Republican party, which 
was precisely what TWEED desired. 

Wien Dean Ricumonp died Mr. TIEN 





became chairman of the State Democratic 
Committee. There is no doubt whatever 
that TwreEp and his gang cooked the elec- 
tion returns of 1868 to suit themselves. They 
made New York and Brooklyn return a ma- 
jority of 60,000 votes for SEYMOUR, and of 
70,000 for HOFFMAN, who was their man. 
The New York World in the following year 
said that its editor had himself seen “ by 
what shameless and cunning frauds such 
corruptionists of the Ring as WILLIAM M. 
TWEED and OAKEY HALL cut down below 
its level the rightful vote of the electors of 
Horatio SEYMOUR.” Mr. GREELEY wrote a 
letter to Mr. TILDEN showing from official 
figures that in some districts there was act- 
ually a majority reported larger than the 
whole number of voters. It was when these 
things were done under the TWEED ascend- 
ency and notorious corruption, when the 
city returns were withheld until the result 
in the rural districts could be ascertained, 
so as to know how large a majority was re- 
quired, that Mr. TILDEN was chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee. He was 
then, as he is now, one of the most thorough 
and shrewd of political managers. The facts 
were notorious. His own party organs con- 
fessed them. Mr.GREELEY under his own 
name called Mr. TILDEN’s attention to them. 
But he smiled blandly and was silent. He 
did not protest against “the shameless and 
cunning frauds” of the master of his party ; 
and Mr. GREELEY said, “ You were at least a 
passive accomplice in the giant frauds.” 

A year later than the World’s confession 
of those Democratic frauds the TWEED 
Ring went shouting and reeling across the 
State to hold the party Convention at Roch- 
ester. It carried Mr. TILDEN in its train, as 
the emperors a captive at their chariot 
wheels. But unlike those royal captives 
who followed in silence, and disdained to 
take an honor from their loathsome con- 
querors, or willingly to confirm their power, 
Mr. TILDEN, chairman of the Democratic 
Committee, again voluntarily strengthened 
TWEED and the Ring by throwing the man- 
tle of his own good name over the crimes 
which at that moment they were commit- 
ting in the city and the State. He de- 
nounced what he called centralization at 
Washington, but that immediate, infamous 
centralization and despotism of the Ring in 
New York, as absolute as that of Louis Na- 
POLEON in France, he aided by every word 
he spoke and by the very fact of his official 
presence. Had the last daring iniquity of 
TWEED and his Ring been consummated, 
and the press been silenced at the will of 
BARNARD and CARDOZO, Mr. TILDEN’s re- 
sponsibility from his position as Democratic 
chairman, and from his silence as to the 
public enemy whose character and methods 
and purposes he knew, and whom both by 
his speeches and his silence he sustained, 
would have been such as he would have 
found it very hard to bear. Yet, we repeat, 
while by his speeches against the national 
policy of the Republicans and his acqui- 
escence in TWEED’s dictatorship he really 
served the Ring, Mr. TILDEN despised his 
yoke; and when the Times did one of the 
greatest public services ever rendered by 
the press, in exposing the detailed proof of 
TWEED’s crimes, he entered heartily into 
the movement, and did good service. But 
he did not take an open position of hostility 
to the TWEED despotism until it had pro- 
voked a general uprising of all decent peo- 
ple; and there is no reason to suppose that 
he would not have continued to serve as 
the figure-head of TWEED’s conventions and 
to make speeches which promoted TWEED’s 
purposes as long as TWEED was able to 
maintain his position. 

This is certainly not the story of a re- 
former, but simply that of a politician and 
partisan devoted to the ascendency of his 
party. Mr. TILDEN was hostile to TWEED, 
but while TWEED was master he conformed 
for the sake of the party. Mr. JoHn KELLY 
says that Tammany Hall “ is the only reform 
party in existence here to-day.” Tammany 
Hall has nominated Mr. TILDEN for Govern- 
or and Mr. JAMES Hayes for Register in the 
city. Mr. HaYEs is nominated because Mr. 
JOHN MorRISsEY wished it. Is Mr. JoHn 
MorRIsseY a reformer? Western New York 
Democratic papers, the Buffalo Courier and 
the Rochester Union, declared, before Mr. TiL- 
DEN’s nomination, that there is no difference 
between the new Tammany and theold. But 
Mr. KELLY retorts that they are the organs of 
the Canal Ring, the most corrupt combination 
in the State, at whose dictation, he says, the 
last Democratic Governor of the State made 
his appointments. The New York voter who 
wishes reform and good government need 
not hesitate between the Tammany Ring 
and the Canal Ring, nor beat his brains to 
know why they unite in supporting “a re- 
former.” He can vote for a candidate who 
does not owe his nomination to any ring or 
clique, to any Custom-house or Tammany 
Hall, but to his own high character, long 
experience, and trained sagacity, and to the 
admirable, independent, and irreprvachable 





manner in which he has administered the 
government of the State during the last 
two years, 





NEW YORK REPUBLICANS 
AROUSED. 


fue Republican State Committee of New 
York has issued an address urging activity 
and organization to secure the election of 
Governor Dix. The elections in Ohio and 
Indiana, however, had already made the 
same appeal to the Republicans of New 
York, and the chances of a Republican vic- 
tory are greater than they were three weeks 
ago. The universal confidence of the Re- 
publicans had made them apathetic, and the 
Democrats, under the lead of Mr. TrLpEN, 
who is one of the most efficient politicians in 
the country, were making a most thorough 
canvass. But the Western elections have 
alarmed business and industrial circles. 
The Democratic victory in Indiana and in 
Ohio was won upon an inflation platform. 
A Democratic success plainly implies finan- 
cial disaster. The frank repudiationists are 
all Democrats who have shown their ability 
in many States to control their party and to 
carry elections. The campaign has thus 
taken a new significance. The Democratic 
party in New York which makes fine finan- 
cial professions is precisely the same party 
which two years ago nominated for the 
Presidency a man who had been always the 
embodiment of hostility to every Democrat- 
ic measure and tendency. It would say any 
thing, and do any thing, and nominate any 
candidate to secure success. It stood for no _ 
principle and no policy except victory at all 
costs. And what it was then it is now. 
What it did then it does now, and for the 
same purpose. And thus we see Democrats 
in New York declaring gold and silver to be 
the only legal tender, demanding steady 
steps toward specie payments, payment of 
the debt in coin, and a sacred preservation 
of the public faith, and in the same breath 
exultingly hailing as a Democratic victory 
and a promise of financial reform an election 
in Indiana and Ohio won under the cry of 
inflation, repudiation, and violation of the 
public faith. 

The apathy of the New York Republicans 
has passed away. They now see precisely 
what a Democratic success in the State 
would signify, and with every day the Re- 
publican victory becomes surer. The Re- 
publicans had forgotten how close the con- 
test really was. It is true that Governor 
Drx was elected two years ago by about 
fifty thousand majority. But the Demo- 
crats were then paralyzed by the recent 
ruin of the TWEED Tammany Ring, and 
there was some disaffection at the nomi- 
nation of Mr. GREELEY and of Mr. KERNAN. 
They rallied, however, last year, and elected 
their State candidates. These things had 
been forgotten in the lustre of Governor 
Drx’s administration, and there was a gen- 
eral disposition to believe that a Democratic 
success was most improbable. The thun- 
der from the West has fortunately dispelled 
that dream, and a thorough, active, and most 
promising canvass is now making, and there 
is every indication that New York is to be 
spared the shame of rejecting so able and 
admirable a Chief Magistrate as General Drx 
in order to bring into power a party which 
has just carried the election in Ohio upon 
a platform of inflation, and in Indiana upon 
a demand for unlimited inflation and for the 
repeal of the law that guarantees the sacred 
observance of the public faith. A vote for 
Mr. TILDEN as Governor of New York is a 
vote for the control of the general govern- 
ment by the party whose National Conven- 
tion six years ago declared for virtual repu- 
diation, and which has just marched to vic- 
tory at the West under the same standard. 





TEMPERANCE REPUBLICANS. 


THE Southern Tier Leader, a stanch tem- 
perance journal, takes exceptions to our re- 
marks upon the relation of the temperance 
men to the Republican party, that it is one 
of expediency, and urges that that argument 
is as inapplicable now as it was to the anti- 
slavery “ Liberty party” in 1844. Of course 
it is an argument of expediency, and so was 
that of 1844. Politics deals with expedients. 
It uses expedients to carry out principles. 
As we said several weeks since, the position 
of the Liberty men thirty years ago was 
that it was not expedient for the antislav- 
ery cause to sustain the Whig party ands 
its nominations. They held that the great 
question of the time was slavery; and that 
while the Whigs temporized and the Dem- 
ocrats truckled, the power of the evil was 
constantly growing, and that it really mas- 
tered both parties. It was therefore, the 
Liberty men thought, inexpedient for them 
to remain with the Whigs, and they decid- 
ed to do what they could to break down 
that party by withdrawing their votes. In 
that decision they were governed, we re- 
peat, by considerations of expediency. But 
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certainly it is plain that a perfectly sincere 
antislavery man might have thought, as 
thousands of them did think, that the cause 
would be better served by supporting the 
Whigs than by bringing the Democrats 
into power. In other words, they honestly 
thought that it was more expedient for the 
cause of freedom to vote with one of the ex- 
isting parties. 

Those who think that prohibition is now 
the paramount issue may believe that both 
the Republican and Democratic parties are 
the slaves of the liquor interest, and they 
will therefore vote for Mr. CLARK; and as 
they are Republicans, they will thereby vote 
against the Republican party. But it is 
still only a question of expediency, and it 
is as such that it must be discussed. The 
question is whether an exclusive “ temper- 
ance man” does more to stay intemperance 
by voting for Governor Dix than for Mr. 
CLARK, that is to say, indirectly for Mr. T11- 
pEN. Upon that point we have 1fo more 
doubt than we have in regard to the election 
of 1844. There was more antislavery feel- 
ing among the Whigs than the Democrats; 
but both parties were controlled by servil- 
ity to slavery. There is now more temper- 
ance feeling among Republicans than among 
Democrats. But prohibition is not the same 
paramount and absorbing question that slav- 
ery was in 1844, nor is the Republican par- 
ty servile to the liquor interest. There are 
other vital issues, so that so earnest and 
devoted a temperance advocate as GERRIT 
SmiTH is of opinion that the point at which 
all good citizens, including temperance men 
and prohibitionists, should aim is the defeat 
of the Democratic party. 

The Leader says that the question with 
temperance men is not so much one of meth- 
ods as of something or nothing. Yet the 
friends of temperance can hardly think that 
much has been gained for the cause by the 
Democratic success in Ohio, Had the Re- 
publicans won the day, the result would cer- 
tainly have been “something,” and the con- 
stituency of the party in New York is not 
substantially different from that in Ohio, 
The Leader must not forget that there is a 
political principle involved in the demand 
of prohibition of a kind to which there was 
no resemblance in the slavery question, and 
which will always interfere with unanimity 
even among temperance men. We mean the 
principle involved in all sumptuary laws. 
Indeed, there is no question which is more 
strictly one of expediency—of course in no 
low or base sense—than that of a wise pol- 
icy in regard to drunkenness; and so long as 
we think that upon this subject the convic- 
tions and good sense of the Republican par- 
ty can be trusted, we shall certainly regret 
to see the Democratic party assisted by tem- 
perance men. Especially should we regret 
to see this done upon the ground that Gov- 
ernor Drx has betrayed the cause by his 
veto of a particular local option bill. The 
Governor vetoed that bill upon perfectly 
legitimate grounds. The bill was loosely 
and improperly drawn, and the Governor’s 
reasons are sound and valid. We trust that 
the temperance men of the State will decide 
the question of supporting the Republican 
party upon its own merits and not upon the 
merits of the contest of 1844. 





THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS. 

WE trust that no voter in New York will 
forget that he has a chance at the coming 
election to do much to purify the govern- 
ment of the State by supporting the pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution. We 
have already pointed out some of the more 
important reforms for which they provide, 
They will abolish much of the present spe- 
cial and local legislation; they strike at the 
Canal Ring, the source of constant and im- 
mense corruption, by prohibiting extra com- 
pensation to contractors; they throw very 
stringent additional guards around the puri- 
ty of the ballot-box ; they provide for Leg® 
islative salaries which shall not be large 
enough to tempt cupidity, nor so small as to 
invite corruption; they forbid city govern- 
ments to appoint members of the Legisla- 
ture to office; they extend the term of the 
Governor to three years, to insure greater 
stability of administration; they give au- 
thority to the Legislature to sell the lateral 
canals if it should seem advisable, for the 
reason that they are a serious annual drain 
lipon the Treasury of the State; they forbid 
‘tate appropriations for private purposes, 
including railroads, and also town bonding 
for railroads; and they provide certain ad- 
inirable regulations of the methods of legis- 
lation and of the veto. 

There is probably none of the proposed 
amendments which would not have the 
hearty support of every honest and intel- 
‘gent voter if he only knew what it was. 
But with the exception of the warm com* 
mendation of Governor Dix and Mr. Mor- 
GAN, the address of the Convention, the 
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action of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Grocers’ Board of Trade, with the admirable 
pamphlet and addresses of Mr. Prince, the 
subject has not been presented to public at- 
tention. This apathy upon a question of 
fundamental importance is rather humilia- 
ting, but not unfamiliar. The Canal Ring 
is of course bitterly opposed to the amend- 
ments, and will do all that it can to secure 
their defeat. But as there is nothing in 
them of a partisan character, as they do 
not attempt to recast the Constitution, but 
only to facilitate and elevate the working of 
the present system, they can be and should 
be sustained by all voters in both parties 
who wish for better practical methods in 
the State government and the correction of 
proved evils of administration. 





SOUTH CAROLINA POLITICS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, the regular Republic- 

an candidate for Governor in South Caro- 
lina, has written a letter to the New York 
Tribune denying certain statements against 
him made by an anonymous correspondent 
of that paper. As we have mentioned the 
same allegations, which have been long cur- 
rent and familiar, we give Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN the benefit of mentioning his denial. 
He says explicitly that the notorious acts 
for the increase of the debt were not only 
not drawn by him, but that he was not con- 
sulted about them, and knew nothing of 
them until they were published. He states 
also that the acts, which are described as 
“cunningly worded” and “ opening the door 
to frand,” are simply literal copies from the 
acts of Congress authorizing the present 
bonded debt of the United States—acts 
which are understood to have been drawn 
by Chief Justice Cuask. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
points out a material mistake of the corre- 
spondent as to the date of the Conversion 
Bond Act, which was passed in March, 1869, 
instead of February, 1872, as alleged, and 
denies that he prepared the act. He says 
also that Mr. Kimpton, although an old col- 
lege friend of his, was appointed not upon 
his recommendation, but upon that of emi- 
nent financial gentlemen in New York. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN offers, if the correspondent 
will sustain his assertions by evidence, to 
establish what he says by incontestable 
proofs, As the case stands, his denial must 
be accepted as against an anonymous asser- 
tion. 

We have also had put into our hands a 
letter written by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in May, 
1871, when, we believe, he was still Attor- 
ney-General of the State, and published in 
the papers at that time, which disposes of 
the assertion that he made no protest against 
the frauds of the ring which then controlled 
the government of South Carolina. It is a 
long letter, addressed to Colonel W. L. TREN- 
HOLM, of Charleston, in which Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN not only exposes and denounces the 
situation, but proposes a remedy. He be- 
gins by a review of the circumstances under 
which reconstruction began, the whites hold- 
ing aloof, the blacks inexperienced and ig- 
norant, and mainly dependent upon leaders 
who had drifted into South Carolina from 
other States. He says that every sensible 
man must have seen that the elements which 
went to compose the dominant party were 
not such as produce public virtue or even 
long secure public order, and that at the 
time in which he wrote, three years after 
the new system went into effect, “incompe- 
tency, dishonesty, corruption in all its forms, 
have ‘advanced their miscreated fronts,’ have 
put to flight the small remnant that opposed 
them, and now rule the party which rules the 
State.” “Iam a Republican,” he adds, “ by 
habit, by conviction, by association; but 
my Republicanism is not, I trust, composed 
solely of equal parts of ignorance and ra- 
pacity.” Mr. CHAMBERLAIN then proposes 
a system of minority representation which, 
properly applied in the cumulative form, 
would at once have given—what is now 
known as the tax-payers’ interest — forty- 
seven members in the Lower House of the 
Legislature, against seventy-seven of the 
dominant party. Such a body, representing, 
as he says, character, intelligence, and prop- 
erty, would have been of the best influence. 
He then states the reforms which he deems 
indispensable, and among them an absolute 
prohibition of any further increase of the 
public debt except under the most stringent 
safeguards and conditions, a reduction of 
the public expenditure by two-thirds, and 
the immediate removal of incompetent and 
dishonest tax-collectors. The hope of the 
State, he says, lies solely in itself. The na- 
tional government may repress crime, but 
permanent reform “can come only through 
ourselves.” 

As for his sitence in the matter of the 
“conversion bonds,” his friends state that 
the law imposed the duty of exchanging 
the outstanding bonds and stocks upon the 
Treasurer alone, and it was he alone who, 
without making the exchange, put them 








BERLAIN had no opportunity of knowing 
the fact sooner than any other member of 
the Republican party, nor was it his duty to 
know it. We state these things in justice to 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That Governor Moses 
supports him is explained by the fact that 
he is a candidate for the Legislature, and 
knows that the colored vote, upon which he 
relies for his election, is generally faithful 
to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, But there is no doubt 
of the very bitter hostility to him upon the 
part of many who desire honest government, 
and who, although they are largely Demo- 
crats, have pledged themselves to support 
any candidate who is beyond suspicion. 
That they are in earnest is shown by their 
hearty adoption of Judge Green, who is a 
“civil rights” Republican, and stands upon 
the platform of the regular Republican Con- 
vention. Judge GREEN has not renounced 
his Republicanism in the least degree; and 
since the tax-payers are willing to support 
such a man, and proved it by waiting to see 
if the regular Republican Convention would 
not nominate some one of that kind, it was 
a fatal error to select a candidate who was 
one of the corrupt administration, and who, 
if really innocent, was covered with sus- 
picion, There are undoubtedly many Dem- 
ocrats who would rather see the State ruin- 
ed than peaceful and prosperous under a Re- 
publican administration. Such gentlemen 
are seriously disconcerted by the recent ac- 
tion of the Republican State Committee in 
selecting four respectable Democrats to act 
with four Republicans in equalizing the 
State taxes. But the more honest Demo- 
crats hail it as the sign of a better day 
which it is plain is now dawning in South 
Carolina, 





A DEMOCRATIC SENATOR ON 
THE STUMP. 


SENATOR BAYARD, of Delaware, recently 
made a speech at a Democratic meeting in 
Jersey City. In beginning he wisely said: 

“T shall not speak of financial questions—of that 

abominable legacy, rag money, which has doubled the 
cost of redeeming our debt.” 
This was extremely judicious, inasmuch as 
he was addressing a party which had just 
succeeded in Indiana by demanding more 
rag money. 

Mr. BayarD exclaimed: 

“What is your so-called Department of Justice— 

Heaven save the mark !—what is your Attorney-Gener- 
al? The chief of banditti, this year in Alabama, but 
next in New Jersey. Ships of war have been moored 
in your harbor, and United States soldiers landed in 
the streets of New York to enforce the laws of this 
party already.” 
We have seen United States soldiers landed 
in a State to enforce the laws of Mr. Bay- 
ARD’s party; and they were not laws which 
protected liberty and defended the poor and 
friendless, but which seized innocent men 
fleeing for their liberty, and consigned wom- 
en to torture and children to the shambles. 
Mr. BayarpD did not think the officer who 
executed those laws a chief of banditti. 
That epithet he reserves for officers who 
enforce laws which punish the most re- 
volting murders, 

Mr. BAYARD said: 

“Mr. Rosocr Conkurna, his bosom friend, has told 
us we must choose between Grant and a Democrat, 
and we will. Forgetting his caution, Mr. Conxiine 
announced Grant for a third term in that sentence, 
and on that we have something to say. The victory 
we fight for to-day is that the votes in 1876 of electors 
for President may be honestly counted before a Dem- 
ocratic Congress.” 

Mr. CONKLING did not say what Mr. BAYARD 
imputes to him. Arguing for the contin- 
ued ascendency of the Republican party, he 
asked whether, in view of the actual situa- 
tion, its mission is ended, and whether “ you 
would like to exchange GRANT for a Demo- 
erat,” that is, GRANT as the representative 
of the party, but not at all implying that 
GRANT was the only Republican who could 
represent it. He did not say, as Mr. BAYARD 
states, that the choice lay between GRANT 
and a Democrat. In the concluding sen- 
tence, does Senator BAYARD mean to insinu- 
ate that the Presidential votes were ever 
dishonestly counted before a Republican 
Congress, or that the party which dishon- 
estly counted in Mr. HorrMan as Governor 
of New York is more likely than the Re- 
publican honestly to count the votes for 
President ? 

Again Mr. BAYARD said: 

“T want New Jersey to give her answer to Freina- 
HUYsEN. Cuan ies ScmNeR’s mantle, somewhat too 
large for him, he imagined was on his shoulders, and 
he took up the law enacting social equality. If in any 
way it is passed, roll up the map of your State, blot out 
her fair name, and call her ‘Grant-town,’ or some oth- 
er name of infamy, for you will then need no Legisla- 
ture and no State government. Congress will do all 
for you. It proposes under this law to break up your 
system of hotels. A negro may be greasy, he may de 
impudent, he may be, as they sometimes are, fragrant, 
but if he goes to any hotel, and is refused equal accom- 
modation, in a week he cau collect $3000 under this 
bill. And yet you know how long a hotel will be pat- 
ronized if he is admitted.” 

Mr. BAYARD does not carry enough guns to 
speak in a sneering tone of his colleague, 








Ciscussion of the Bar Association, aud the 


upon the New York market, aud Mr, Cuam- 


Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN., And if a greasy, im- 


pudent, and fragrant white traveler may de- 
mand accommodation at an inn which is li- 
censed by law, and a quiet, intelligent, re- 
spectable, and inoffensive citizen may be 
refused because of his color, it is because 
the law is unequal, and therefore unconsti- 
tutional. 

In the peroration of Mr. BAYARD’s extraor- 
dinary speech, which we have quoted from a 
Democratic paper, we find this remark: 

“ Knowing the South as I do, I say here to-night that 

if I must choose between living at the South with the 
children I love and standing against yonder blank wall 
to be shot to death with musketry, I should thank God 
for the musketry.” 
Most men, we suppose, would prefer to live 
with the children they love even at the 
South; but of course this is not what Mr. 
BAYARD said. He said, probably, that he 
should prefer to be shot rather than to live 
in a State where equal rights are secured 
to all citizens without distinction of color. 
And in saying it—if that was his remark—- 
he only showed how orthodox a Democrat 
he is. 

But if, as is claimed, Mr. BAYARD is ono 
of the most creditable representatives of his 
party in the country, is it a party which in- 
telligent men wish to see restored to power ? 


HUMORS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


THE innocent Louisville Courier-Journal 
gravely says: 

“In New York we see the union ef Democrats and 

Liberal Republicans, made in "72, carried out and con- 
firmed in the nomination of Tirpen and Doasuziver, 
to which the New York Tribune gives its support. If 
the ticket carries, we shall expect to see the astute, far- 
seeing, and efficient Governor Fenton returned to the 
Senate.” 
There has been nothing so comical as this 
since the theory of the civil war advanced 
by the same paper—that “the great body 
of the American people North and South” 
were “demagogued and dragooned into a 
senseless war over the negro.” 
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Later advices from the Indian country are very en- 
couraging. The Indians are said to be thoroughly 
demoralized, owing to the surrender of Satanta and 
other leading chiefs, and are fleeing to their agencies, 
leaving behind them every thing but their ponies, 
arma, and clothing. General Miles regards the cam- 
paign as a success, 

The propeller Brooklyn, one of the Northern Trans- 
portation Compang’s steamers, exploded her boiler, 
October 22, in the river, twelve miles below Detroit. 
Fifteen of the passengers and crew are believed to 
have been lost. 

George Q. Cannon, the Mormon leader and delegate 
to Congress, learning that the Grand Jury had indicted 
him for polygamy, surrendered himself to the United 








States Marshal October 21, and gave bail in $5000 to 
appear for trial. 

Senator George F, Edmunds has been re-elected by 
the Vermont Legislature for a term of six years from 
the 4th of March next. In the Senate the vote was 28 
to 1, and in the House 157 to 61. 

Phelps, the defaulting State Treasurer, has been sen- 
tenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment fn the Albany 
Penitentiary. 

The official returns of the Obio election give the 
Democrats a majority on Secretary of State of 17,202 
The Democrats elected thirteen Congressmen and the 
Republicans seven. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Nana Sants, one of the leaders of the famous Sepo 

rebellion of 1857 in India, has at last been captured, 
after years of hiding from the vengeance of the Brit- 
ish government. When the mutiny broke out he was 
fully trusted by the English, who applied to him for a 
body of soldiers to guard the treasury at Cawnpore, 
which he ienmnadiately granted ; but no sooner had the 
insurrection eoourrel at that place than he put him- 
self at the head of the rebels, and killed all the Euro- 
»eans that fell into his hands, among whom were two 
arge parties, principally of women and children, who 
were endeavoring to escape down ‘the Ganges from 
Futtehghur. The English at Cawnpore in the mean 
time defended themselves until June 27, when they 
surrendered, on the Nana promising to send them sate 
to Allahabad. They were permitted to embark, but 
immediately afterward fred upon, and many were kill- 
ed and the rest Brought back to land. The men were 
put to death at once; the women and children, after 
surviving horrible outrages, were massacred July 15, 
the day before Havelock arrived at Cawnpore, and their 
bodies were thrown into a well. Subsequently the 
Nana escaped, and in 1859 it was reported that he had 
died of fever, but no one believed the story, and the 
British government continued the search until they 
found him. He will be tried immediately at the place 
where he was captured. 

Advices from the Argentine States to October 2i 
represent the condition of affairs at Buenos Ayres as 
very gloomy. The government troops were joining 
the insurgents in large numbers. The main body of 
the rebels, under General Mitre, were encamped out- 
side the city, but both parties refrain from making an 
aggressive movement. 

hus far eighty-one of the French Councils General 
have chosen their Presidents. Of this number fifty- 
two are Conservatives, and twenty-nine Republicans, 
which is a Conservative gain of six. 

General Garibaldi has accepted the nomination as 
candidate for Parliament from Rome, on condition 
that he is to attend only when he thinks his presence 
necessary. 

A disastrous gale occurred on the British coast on 
the night of October 20, resulting in great damage on 
sea and land and the loss of many lives. Among other 
casualties was the wreck of the steamer Chusan on the 
coast near Ardrosean, Seventeen of the ee epee 
The brig EZ. C. White was lost off the I@e of Wight, and 
four of the crew were drowned. 

Further changes are reported in the Carlist army. 
General Elio has assumed command of the forces, and 
General Menderi has taken a subordinate position, 
Both are with Don Carlos at Estella. It is reported 
that Don Alphonso, with 400 followers, has crossed 
the Ebro on his way to France, having abandoned the 
Carlist cause, 

The London Times correspondent at Bombay esti- 
mates that 2000 persons were killed in the town and 
district of Midnapore during the recent cyclone. 

The Pope, in receiving the Bishop of Verdun, Oc- 
tober 24, said he trembled at the dangers yee 
France. It was necessary that the Catholics shon) 
unite their forces to meet those threatened evils and 
oppose the enemies of the Church and society. 
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THE LAW AND THE LADY: 
A Novel. 
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Part I.—Paradise Lost. 





CHAPTER X.—( Continued.) 
THE SEARCH. 


‘¢ Pray don’t let me disturb you,” said Major 
Fitz-David. ‘‘I have only come here to ask you 
a question.” 

** What is it, major?” 

‘¢ Have you met with any letters of mine in 
the course of your investigations ?” 

‘*T have found none yet,” I answered.  ‘* If 
I do discover any letters, I shall, of course, not 
take the liberty of examining them.” 


| 
| 
} 


| 


| 





| for an instant. 


‘*] wanted to speak to you about that,” he | 


rejoined. ‘‘It only struck me a moment since, 
up stairs, that my letters might embarrass you. 
In your place I should feel some distrust of any 
thing which I was not at liberty to examine. I 
think I can set this matter right, however, with 


tion of any promises or pledges on my part if I 


| arrived, 





present situation is to suspect every thing, even 
down to a broken vase.” 

I looked hard at him as I spoke. 
the subject. 


He changed 
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**Does the music up stairs annoy you?” he 


asked. 

** Not in the least, major.” 

**Tt will soon be over now. The singing- 
master is going, and the Italian master has just 
I am sparing no pains to make my 
young prima donna a most accomplished per- 
son. Jn learning to sing she must also learn 
the language which is especially the language of 
music. I shall perfect her in the accent when I 
take her to Italy. It is the height of my ambi 
tion to have her mistaken for an Italian when 
she sings in public. Is there any thing I can 
do before I leave you again? May I send you 
some more Champagne? Please say yes!” 

‘* A thousand thanks, major. No more Cham- 
pagne for the present.” 

He turned at the door to kiss his hand to me 
at parting. At the same moment I saw his eyes 
wander slyly toward the book-case. It was only 
I had barely detected him be- 
fore he was out of the room. 


Left by myself again, I looked at the book- . 


case, looked at it attentively for the first time. 
It was a handsome piece of furniture in an- 
cient carved oak, and it stood against the wall 


| which ran parallel with the hall of the house. 
very little trouble to either of us. It is no viola- | 


simply tell you that my letters will not assist the | 


discovery which you are trying to make. You 
can safely pass them over as objects that are not 
worth examining from your point of view. You 
understand me, I am sure?” 


understand.” 

** Are you feeling any fatigue ?” 

‘* None whatever, thank you.” 

‘And you still hope to succeed? You are 
not beginning to be discouraged already ?” 


‘*T am not in the least discouraged. With 


Excepting the space occupied in the upper cor- 
ner of the room by the second door, which open- 
ed into the hall, the book-case filled the whole 
length of the wall down to the window. 
top was ornamented by vases, candelabra, and 
statuettes, in pairs, placed in a row. Looking 


| along the row, I noticed a vacant space on the 
‘“‘f am much obliged to you, major—I quite | 


your kind leave, I mean to persevere for some | 


time yet.” 

I had not closed the drawer of the cabinet 
while we were talking, and I glanced carelessly, 
as I answered him, at the fragments of the bro- 
ken vase. By this time he had got his feelings 
under perfect command. He too glanced at 
the fragments of the vase with an appearance 
of perfect indifference. I remembered the look 
of suspicion and surprise that had escaped him 
on entering the room, and I thought his indif- 
ference a little overacted. 

** That doesn’t look very encouraging,” he said, 
with a smile, pointing to the shattered pieces of 
china in the drawer. 

‘* Appearances are not always to be trusted,” 
I replied. ‘* The wisest thing I can do in my 
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“IT’S TREMENDOUSLY INTERESTING,” 


top of the book-case at the extremity of it which 
was nearest to the window. ‘The opposite ex- 
tremity, nearest to the door, was occupied by a 
handsome painted vase of a very peculiar pat- 
tern. Where was the corresponding vase, which 
ought to have been placed at the corresponding 
extremity of the book-case? I returned to the 
open sixth drawer of the cabinet and looked in 
again. There was no mistaking the pattern on 
the fragments when I examined them now. The 


| vase which had been broken was the vase which 


had stood in the place now vacant on the top of 
the book-case at the end nearest to the window. 


the vase. Upon the space within one of the 
medallions was painted with exquisite delicacy a 


| woman's head, representing a nymph, or a god- 


dess, or perhaps a portrait of some celebrated 
person—I was not learned enough to say which. 


| ‘The other medallion inclosed the head of a man, 


| also treated in the classical style. 


| the adornments of the pedestal. 


Reclining 
shepherds and shepherdesses in Watteau cos- 
tume, with their dogs and their sheep, formed 
Such had the 
vase been in the days of its prosperity, when it 
stood on the top of the book-case. By what 
accident had it become broken? And why had 


| Major Fitz-David’s face changed when he found 


The 


that I had discovered the remains of his shat- 
tered work of art in the cabinet drawer ? 

The remains left those serious questions un- 
answered—the remains told me absolutely noth- 
ing. And yet if my own observation of the ma- 
jor was to be trusted, the way to the clew of 
which I was in search lay, directly or indirectly, 
through the broken vase. 

It was useless to pursue the question, knowing 
no more than I knew now. I returned to the 
book-case, 

Thus far I had assumed (without any suffi- 
cient reason) that the clew of which I was in 
search must necessarily reveal itself through a 
written paper of some sort. It now occurred to 
me—after the movement which I had detected 
on the part of the major—that the clew might 
quite as probably present itself in the form of : 
book. 

I looked along the lower rows of shelves 
standing just near enough to them to read the 
titles on the backs of the volumes. I saw Vol- 
taire in red morocco, Shakspeare in blue, Walter 
Scott in green, the History of England in brown, 
the Annual Register in yellow calf. There I 
paused, wearied and discouraged already by the 
long rows of volumes, How (I thought to my- 
self) am I to examine all these books? And 
what am I to look for, even if I do examine 
them all? 

Major Fitz-David had spoken of a terrible 
misfortune which had. darkened my husband’s 
past life. In what possible way could any trace 
of that misfortune, or any suggestive hint of 


| something resembling it, exist in the archives of 


the Annual Register or in the pages of Voltaire? 


| The bare idea of such a thing seemed absurd. 


Making this discovery, I took out the frag- | 


ments, down to the smallest morsel of the shat- 


tered china, and-examined them carefully one | 


after another. 

I was too ignorant of the subject to be able to 
estimate the value of the vase or the antiquity 
of the vase, or even to know whether it was of 
British or of foreign manufacture. The ground 
was of a delicate cream-color. The ornaments 
traced on this were wreaths of flowers and Cu- 
pids surrounding a medallion ‘on either side of 


SHE WENT ON. 


“I'VE READ IT TWICE OVER—I HAVE. 


The mere attempt to make a serious examina- 
tion in this direction was surely a wanton waste 
of time. 

And yet the major had certainly stolen a look 
at the book-case. And again, the broken vase 
had once stood on the bouk-case. Did these 
circumstances justify me in connecting the vase 
and the book-case as twin landmarks on the way 
that led to discovery? ‘The question was not an 
easy one to decide on the spur of the moment. 

I looked up at the higher shelves. 


| 
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Here the collection of books exhibited a great- 
er variety. ‘The volumes were smaller, and were 
not so carefully arranged as on the lower shelves. 
Some were bound in cloth, some were only pro- 
tected by paper covers; one or two had fallen 
and lay flat on the shelves. Here and there | 
saw empty spaces from which books had been 
removed and not replaced, In short, there was 
no discouraging uniformity in these higher re- 
gions of the book-case. ‘The untidy top shelves 
looked suggestive of some lucky accident which 
might unexpectedly lead the way to success. I 
decided, if I did examine the book-case at all, to 
begin at the top. 

Where was the library ladder ? 

I had left it against the partition wall which 
divided the back-room from the room in front. 
Looking that way, I necessarily looked also to- 
ward the door that ran in grooves—the imper- 
fectly closed door through which I had heard 
Major Fitz-David question his servant on the 
subject of my persortal appearance when I first 
entered the house. No one had moved this door 
during the time of my visit. Every body enter- 
ing or leaving the room had used the other door, 
which led into the hall 

At the moment when I looked round some- 
thing stirred in the front-room. The movement 
let the light in suddenly through the small open 
space left by the partially closed door. Had 
somebody been watching me through the chink ? 
I stepped softly to the door, and pushed it back 
until it was wide open. ‘There was the major, 
discovered in the front-room! I saw it in his 
face—he had been watching me at the book-case! 

His hat was in his hand. He was evidently 
going out; and he dextrously took advantage of 
that circumstance to give a plausible reason for 
being so near the door. 

**T hope I didn’t frighten you,” he said, 

** You startled me a little, major.” 

“*T am so sorry, and so ashamed! I was just 
going to open the door, and tell you that I am 
obliged to go out. I have received a pressin 
message from a lady. A charming person— 
should so like you to know her. She is in sad 
trouble, poor thing. Liitle bills, you know, and 
nasty trades-people who want their money, and a 
husband—oh, dear me, a husband who is quite 
unworthy of her! A most interesting creature. 
You remind me of her a little; you both have 
the same carriage of the head. I shall not ve 
more than half an hour gone. Can I do any 
thing for you? You are looking fatigued. Pray 
let me send for some more Champagne! No? 
Promise to ring when you want it. That's right! 
Au revoir, my charming friend—auw revoir /” 

I pulled the door to again the moment his 
back was turned, and sat down for a while to 
compose myself, 

He had been watching me at the book-case! 
The man who was in my husband's confidence, 
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the man wl oO AI y where he clew was to be 
found, had been watching me at the book-case! 
There was no doubt of it now, Major Fitz-Da- 
had shown me the hiding-place of the secret 
spite of himself! 

I looked with indifference at the other pieces 
of furniture, ranged against the fourth wall, 
which I had not examined yet. I surveyed, 
without the slightest feeling of curiosity, all the 


little elegant trifles scattered on the tables and 
n the chimney-piece, each one of which might 
been an object of suspicion to me under oth- 
e} nmmstances. Even the water-color draw- 
ings failed to interest me in my present frame 
of mind. I observed languidly that they were 
st of them portraits of ladies—fair idols, no 
ibt, of the major’s facile adoration—and I 
ed to notice no more. My business in that 
m (I was certain of it now!) began and end- 
ed with the book-case. I left my seat to fetch 
the library ladder, determining to begin the work 
‘ nvestigation on the top shelves. 
On my way to the ladder I passed one of the 
s, and saw the keys lying on it which Major 
I David had Jeft at my disposal. 
e smaller of the two keys instantly remind- 
ed me of the cupboards under the book-case. I 
id strangely overlooked these. A vague dis- 
trust of the locked doors, a vague doubt of what 
they might be hiding from me, stole into my 
I left,the ladder in its place against the 
and set myself to examine the contents of 
oards first. 
The cupboards were three in number. As I 
ied the first of them the singing up stairs 
ised.. For a moment there was something al- 
t oppressive in the sudden change from noise 
ice. suppose my nerves must have been 
“ht. ‘he next sound in the house— 
re remarkable than the creaking of a 
boots descending the stairs—made me 
- all over. ‘The man was no donbt the 
ing-master, going away after giving his les- 
I heard the house door close on him, and 
rarted at the familiar sound as if it was some- 
x terrible which I had never heard before. 
hen there was silence again. I roused myself 
s I could, and began my examination of 
cupboard, 
It divided into two compartments. 
fhe top compartment contained nothing but 
boxes of cigars, ranged in rows, one on another. 
ler compartment was devoted to a collec- 
They were all huddled together 
he major evidently setting a far higher 
value on his cigars than on his shells. I search- 
ver compartment carefully for any ob- 
t interesting to me which might be hidden in 
it. Nothing was to be found in any part of it 


t of s ls 





id the second cupboard it struck me 
ht was beginning to fail. 
I looked at the window: it was hardly even- 
» darkening of the light was pro 
gathering clouds. Rain-drops pattered 
f 5 ie glass; the autumn wind whistled 
mournfully in the corners of the court-yard. I 
nded the fire before I renewed my search. 
srves were in fault again, I suppose. I 
1 when I went back to the book-case. My 
trembled: I wondered what was the mat- 


t 


[he se md cupboard revealed (in the upper 
da of it) some really beautiful cameos—not 
: , but laid on cotton-wool in neat card- 
board trays.. In one corner, half hidden under 

-one of trays there peeped out the white leaves 
of tle manuscript. 1 pounced on it eagerly, 
t with a new disappointment: the 
ript proved to be a descriptive catalogue 

of the cameos—nothing more! 
‘Turning to the lower division of the cupboard, 
I found more costly curiosities in the shape of 
carvings from Japan and specimens of rare 
< from China. I began to feel weary of dis- 
ng the major’s treasures. The longer I 
ed, the farther IT seemed to remove myself 
f 1 the one object that I had it at heart to at- 
After closing the door of the second cup- 
I 1, I almost doubted whether it would be 
th my while to proceed farther and open the 

1 and last door. 

A little reflection convinced me that it would 
is well, now that I had begun my examina- 
f the lowér regions of the book-case, to go 

o the end, I opened the last cup- 


( » mee 


" 


On the upper shelf there appeared, in solitary 
grandeur, one object only—a gorgeously bound 
book. 

It was of a larger size than usual, judging of 
it by comparison with the dimensions of modern 
volumes. ‘The binding was of blue velvet, with 
( f silver worked in beautiful arabesque 
patterns, and with a lock of the same precious 

tal to protect the book from prying eyes. 
When L yo kk it up, I found that the lock was not 
} 

Had I any right to take advantage of this ac- 

t, and open the book? I have put the ques- 
» to some of my friends of both sexes. 
| omen all agree that I was perfectly justi- 
nsidering the serious interests that I had 
e, in taking any advantage of any book in 
rs house. ‘The men differ trom this 
id declare that I ought to have put back 
ime in blue velvet, unopened, carefully 
ng myself from any after-temptation to 
it again by locking the cupboard door, 
say the men are right. 

Being a woman, however, I opened the book 

t a moment's hesitation. 
Lhe leaves were of the finest vellum, with 
ly designed illuminations all round them. 
And t did these highly ornamental pages 
lo my unutterable amazement and 
disgust, they Contained locks of hair, let neatly 
into the centre of each page, with inscriptions 
beneath, which proved them to be love-tokens 
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from various ladies who had touched the major’s 
susceptible heart at different periods of his life. 
The inscriptions were written in other languages 
besides English, but they appeared to be all 
equally devoted to the same curious purpose, 
namely, to reminding the major of the dates at 
which his various attachments had come to an 
untimely end. ‘Thus the first page exhibited a 
lock of the lightest flaxen hair, with these lines 
beneath: ‘* My adored Madeline. Eternal con- 
stancy. Alas, July 22, 1839!” The next page 
was adorned by a darker shade of hair, with a 
French inscription under it: ‘*Clémence. Idole 
demon ame. ‘Toujours fidéle. Heélas, 2™° Avril, 
1840.” A lock of red hair followed, with a lam- 
entation in Latin under it, a note being attached 
to the date of dissolution of partnership in this 
case stating that the lady was descended from 
the ancient Romans, and was therefore mourned 
appropriately in Latin by her devoted Fitz-David. 
More shades of hair and more inscriptions fol- 
lowed, until I was weary of looking at them. I 
put down the book, disgusted with the creatures 
who had assisted in filling it, and then took it up 
again, by an after-thought. Thus far I had thor- 
oughly searched every thing that had presented 
itself to my notice. Agreeable or not agreeable, 
it was plainly of serious importance to my own 
interests to go on as I had begun, and thorough- 
ly to search the book. 

I turned over the pages until I came to the 
first blank leaf. Seeing that they were all blank 
leaves from this place to the end, I lifted the 
volume by the back, and, as a last measure of 
precaution, shook it so as to dislodge any loose 
papers or cards which might have escaped my 
notice between the leaves, 

This time my patience was rewarded by a 
discovery which indescribably irritated and dis- 
tressed me, 

A small photograph, mounted on a card, fell 
out of the book. A first glance showed me that 
it represented the portraits of two persons. 

One of the persons I recognized as my hus- 
band. 

The other person was a woman, 

Her face was entirely unknown to me. She 
was not young. The picture represented her 
seated on a chair, with my husband standing be- 
hind, and bending over her, holding one of her 
hands in his. ‘The woman’s face was hard-feat- 
ured and ugly, with the marking lines of strong 
passions and resolute self-will plainly written on 
it. Still, ugly as she was, I felt a pang of jeal- 
ousy as [ noticed the familiarly affectionate ac- 
tion by which the artist (with the permission of 
his sitters, of course) had connected the two fig- 
ures in a group. Eustace had briefly told me, 
in the days of our courtship, that he had more 
than once fancied himself to be in love before 
he met with me. Could this very unattractive 
woman have been one of the early objects of his 
admiration? Had she been near enough and 
dear enough to him to be photographed with her 
hand in his? I looked and looked at the por- 
traits until I could endure them no longer, 
Women are strange creatures—mysteries even 
to themselves. I threw the photograph from 
me into a corner of the cupboard. I[ was sav- 
agely angry with my husband; I hated—yes, 
hated with all my heart and soul!—the woman 
who had got his hand in hers—the unknown 
woman with the selt-willed, hard-featured face, 

All this time the lower shelf of the cupboard 
was still waiting to be looked over. 

I knelt down to examine it, eager to clear 
my mind, if I could, of the degrading jealousy 
that had got possession of me. 

Unfortunately, the lower shelf contained noth- 
ing but relics of the major’s military life, com- 
prising his sword and pistols, his epaulets, his 
sash, and other minor accoutrements. None of 
these objects excited the slightest interest in me. 
My eyes wandered back to the upper shelf; and, 
like the fool I was (there is no milder word that 
can fitly describe me at that moment), I took the 
photograph out again, and enraged myself use- 
lessly by another look at it. This time I ob- 
served, what [ had not noticed before, that there 
were some lines of writing (in a woman’s hand) 
at the back of the portraits. ‘The lines ran thus: 

** To Major Fitz-David, with two vases. From 
his friends, S. and E. M.” 

Was one of those two vases the vase that had 
been broken? And was the change that I had 
noticed in Major Fitz-David’s face produced by 
some past association in connection with it, 
which in some way affected me? It might or 
might not be so. I was little disposed to in- 
dulge in speculation on this topic while the far 
more serious question of the initials confronted 
me on the back of the photograph. 

**S, and E. M. ?” Those last two letters might 
stand for -he initials of my husband’s name—his 
true name—Eustace Macallan. In this case the 
first letter (‘*S.”) in all probability indicated her 
name. What right had she to associate herself 
with him in that manner? I considered a little 
—my memory exerted itself—I suddenly called 
to mind that Eustace had sisters. He had spok- 
en of them more than once in the time before 
our marriage. Had I been mad enough to tor- 
ture myself with jealousy of my husband’s sister ? 
It might well be so; ‘*S.” might stand for his 
sister’s Christian name. I felt heartily ashamed 
of myself as this new view of the matter dawned 
on me. What a wrong I had done to them both 
in my thoughts! I turned the photograph, sadly 
and penitently, to examine the portraits again 
with a kinder and truer appreciation of them. 

I naturally looked now for a family likeness be- 
tween the two faces. There was no family like- 
ness; on the contrary, they were as unlike each 
other in form and expression as faces could be. 
Was she his sister, after all? I looked at her 
hands, as represented in the portrait. Her right 
hand was clasped by Eustace; her left hand lay 
on her lap. On the third finger, distinctly vis- 
ible, there was a wedding-ring. Were any of 





asked him the question when he mentioned them 
to me, and I perfectly remembered that he had 
replied in the negative. 

Was it possible that my first jealous instinct 
had led me to the right conclusion after all? If 
it had, what did the association of the three in- 
itial letters mean? What did the wedding-ring 
mean? Good Heavens! was I looking at the 
portrait of a rival in my husband's affections— 
and was that rival his Wife? 

I threw the photograph from me with a cry of 
horror, For one terrible moment I felt as if my 
reason was giving way. I don’t know what 
would have happened, or what I should have 
done next, if my love for Eustace had-not taken 
the uppermost place among the contending emo- 
tions that tortured me. ‘That faithful love stead- 
ied my brain. ‘That faithful love roused the re- 
viving influences of my better and nobler sense, 
Was the man whom I had enshrined in my heart 
of hearts capable of such base wickedness as the 
bare idea of his marriage to another woman im- 
plied? No! Mine was the baseness, mine the 
wickedness, in having even for a moment thought 
it of him! 

1 picked up the detestable photograph from 
the floor, and put it back in the book. I hastily 
closed the cupboard door, fetched the library lad- 
der, and set it against the book-case. My one 
idea now was the idea of taking refuge in em- 
ployment of any sort from my own thoughts. I 
felt the hateful suspicion that had degraded me 
coming back again in spite of my efforts to repel 
it. The books! the books! my only hope was to 
absorb myself, body and soul, in the books. 

I had one foot on the ladder, when I heard 
the door of the room open—the door which com- 
municated with the hall. 

I looked round, expecting to see the major. 
I saw instead the major’s future prima donna 
standing just inside the door, with her round 
eyes steadily fixed on me. 

**T can stand a good deal,” the girl began, 
coolly, *‘ but I can’t stand this any longer.” 

‘* What is it that you can’t stand any longer ?” 
I asked. 

‘**If you have been here a minute, you have 
been here two good hours,” she went on. ‘ All 
by yourself in the major’s study. I am of a 
jealous disposition—I am. And I want to know 
what it means.” She advanced a few steps near- 
er to me, with a heightening color and a threat- 
ening look. ‘‘Is he going to bring you out on 
the stage ?” she asked, sharply. 

** Certainly not.” 

“* He ain't in love with you, is he?” 

Under other circumstances I might have told 
her to leave the room. In my position at that 
critical moment the mere presence of a human 
creature was a positive relief to me, Even this 
girl, with her coarse questions and her unculti- 
vated manners, was a welcome intruder on my 
solitude: she offered me a refuge from myself. 

** Your question is not very civilly put,” I said. 
‘* However, [excuse you. You are probably not 
aware that I am a married woman.” 

** What has that got to do with it?” she re- 
torted. ‘* Married or single, it’s all one to the 
major. ‘That brazen-faced hussy who calls her- 
self Lady Clarinda is married, and she sends 
him nosegays three times a week! Not that I 
care, mind you, about the old fool. But I've 
lost my situation at the railway, and I’ve got my 
own interests to look after, and I don’t know what 
may happen if I let other women come between 
him and me. That’s where the shoe pinches, 
don’t you see? I’m not easy in my mind when 
I see him leaving you mistress here to do just 
what you like. No offense! I speak out—I do. 
I want to know what you are about all by your- 
self in this room? How did you pick up with 
the major? I never heard him speak of you be- 
fore to-day.” 

Under all the surface selfishness and coarse- 
ness of this strange girl there was a certain 
frankness and freedom which pleaded in her fa- 
vor—to my mind, at any rate. I answered 
frankly and freely on my side, 

**Major Fitz-David is an old friend of my 
husband’s,” I said, ‘‘and he is kind to me for 
my husband's sake. He has given me permis- 
sion to look in this room—” 

I stopped, at a loss how to describe my em- 
ployment in terms which should tell her nothing, 
and which should at the same time successfully 
set her distrust of me at rest. 

** To look about in this room—for what ?” she 
asked. Her eye fell on the library ladder, be- 
side which I was still standing. ‘* For a book ?” 
she resumed. 

** Yes,” I said, taking thehint. ‘‘ Fora book.” 

** Haven’t you found it yet ?” 

** No.” 

She looked hard at me, undisguisedly consid- 
ering with herself whether I was or was not 
speaking the truth. 

** You seem to be a good sort,” she said, mak- 
ing up her mind at last. ‘*'There’s nothing 
stuck up about you, I'll help you if I can. I 
have rummaged among the books here over and 
over again, and I know more about them than 
you do. What book do you want ?” 

- As she put that awkward question she noticed 
for the first time Lady Clarinda’s nosegay lying 
on the side-table where the major had left it. 
Instantly forgetting me and my book, this curi- 
ous girl pounced like a fury on the flowers, and 
actually trampled them under her feet ! 

**There!” she cried. ‘‘ If I had Lady Cla- 
rinda here I'd serve her in the same way.” 

“What will the major say ?” I asked. 

““What do I care? Do you suppose I'm 
afraid of him? Only last week I broke one of 
his fine gimcracks up there, and all through Lady 
Clarinda and her flowers !” 

She pointed to the top of the book-case—to the 
empty space on it close by the window. My 
heart gave a sudden bound as my eyes took the 








direction indicated by her finger. She had 
broken the vase! Was the way to discovery 
about to reveal itself to me through this girl? 
Not a word would pass my lips; I could only 
look at her. 

“Yes!” she said. ‘The thing stood there, 
He knows how i hate her flowers, and he put 
her nosegay in the vase out of my way. There 
was a woman’s face painted on the china, and he 
told me it was the living image of her face. It 
was no more like her than Iam. I was in such 
a rage that I up with the book I was reading at 
the time and shied it at the painted face. Over 
the vase went, bless your heart, crash to the 
floor. Stop abit! I wonder whether that’s the 
book you have been looking after? Are you 
like me? Do you like reading Trials ?” 

Trials? Had I heard her aright? Yes: she 
had said Trials. 

I answered by an affirmative motion of my 
head. I was still speechless. The girl saunter- 
ed in her cool way to the fire-place, and taking 
up the tongs, returned with them to the book- 


** Here’s where the book fell,” she said—“ in 
the space between the book-case and the wall. 
I'll have it out in no time.” 

I waited without moving a muscle, without 
uttering a word. 

She approached me with the tongs in one 
hand, and with a plainly bound volume in the 
other. 

**Is that the book?” she said. ‘‘ Open it, 
and see.” 

I took the book from her. 

**It’s tremendously interesting,” she went on. 
“*T’ve read it twice over—I have. Mind you, / 
believe he did it, after all.” 

Did it? Did what? What was she talking 
about? I tried to put the question to her. [ 
struggled—quite vainly—to say only these words : 
“* What are you talking about ?” 

She seemed to lose all patience with me. She 
snatched the book out of my hand, and opened 
it before me on the table by which we were stand- 
ing side by side. 

‘*T declare you're as helpless as a baby!” she 
said, contemptuously. ‘‘ There! Js that the 
book ?” ‘ 

I read the first lines on the title-page : 

A COMPLETE REPORT OF 
THE TRIAL OF 
EUSTACE MACALLAN. 


I stopped and looked up at her. She started 
back from me with a scream of terror. I looked 
down again at the title-page, and read the next 
lines: 

FOR THE ALLEGED POISONING 
OF 


HIS WIFE. 
There, God’s mercy remembered me. There, 


the black blank of a swoon swallowed me up. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Ear. DUFFERIN, who has been having a very 
pleasant time in a very quiet way in this city 
during the past ten days, is to be statued. Mr. 
MILLMoRE, brother of the artist, Martin Mi1- 
MORE, now in Rome, has closed a contract with 
a committee representing the citizens of Mont- 
real for the execution of a life-size statue of the 
Governor-General, the price being $10,000. In 
the peerage of Great Britain he is the Right Hon. 
FREDERICK TEMPLE BLACKWOOD, K.C.B., and is 
the only son of Pricr, fourth Lord Durrerm, by 
Heven SExinA, daughter of the late THomas 
SHERIDAN. He was born in 1826, and educated 
at Eton and Oxford. After some pleasant life 
at court, and writing an agreeable book, Letters 

rom High Latitudes (1860), he was sent by Lord 

ALMERSTON as British Commissioner to Syria 
for the purpose of prosecuting inquiries into 
the massacre of the Christians there, in which 
capacity he acted with great firmness, and was 
made a K.C.B. for his services. He was Under- 
Secretary for India in 1864-66, and Under-Secre- 
tary of War in 1866. In 1868 he was appointed 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and Pay- 
master-General, which offices he still holds. In 
1862 he married Hagrrret, daughter of the late 
Captain Hamixton, of Killyleagh Castle, by 
whom he has several children. He is the bright- 
est and ablest Governor-General sent to Canada 
since Lord Exern, and is regarded as one whose 
future is to be among the leaders in British pol- 
itics. 

—Mr. Herwortu Drxon was caught up into 
the clouds on Saturday evening, October 17, at 
the Lotos Club, and given the usual handsome 
dinner reception accorded to literary gentlemen 
from abroad, And he made a spunky speech, 
defending himcif from the criticisms of certain 
newspapers “ich had spoken sharply of one 
of the books of his younger days. Mr. Drxon, 
though old in litorcture, is not very old in years, 
being only fifty-three. His first literary work 
was a five-act tragedy, which was privately 
printed by his friends. In 1846 he went to Lon- 
don, and from that time to the present his pen 
has been actively employed. rom 1853 to 
1869 he was editor of the Atheneum, one of the 
leading literary authorities of England. Poli- 
tics and public life have divided his attention 
with history and travel. When at home he is 
constantly addressing meetings on public ques- 
tions. e is a strong Liberal, but with con- 
servative views on religion and the Church of 
England. For four years past he has been an 
active member of the London School Board, and 
has identified his name with the new system of 
training and drill. 

ane Roseperry’s recent address before the 
Social Science Congress at Glasgow has sent his 
name ringing throughout the United Kingdom 
as one of the most progressive, most ca pable, 
and most unpretending of the nobility. He has 
inherited an ancient name, lofty rank, anda great 
estate. He is Earl of Roseberry, Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Linlithgow, and sits in the House of Lords 
not by election as a Scotch peer, but by — 
of birth as Baron of the United Kingdom. He 
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is Lord of Dalmeny Park, of Loscberry, in the 
County of Edinburgh, of Warrenwood, in Hert- 
fordshire, and of sixty thousand a year; he is 
twenty-seven, unmarried, and one of the most 
opular young men in the kingdom; is a book- 
ish man, and a man of the world; goes much to 
the theatre, and is one of the hardest-working 
men on the committees in the House of Lords ; 
breeds horses for the Derby, and delivers lect- 
ures and addresses on the driest matters of po- 
litical economy and social science ; writes witty 
verses to witty Samve. Warp, and has probably 
seen more of every shade of life than any man 
of his order. He is a source of worry and anx- 
iety to the old men in the Lords, but, should be 
outlive them, will be sure to make his mark in 
the public affairs of his country. 

—President GRANT _ a vege tribute to 
his predecessor at the dedication of the LincoLn 
monument a few days since at Springtield, Illi- 
nois, by saying, ‘In his death the nation lost its 
greatest hero.’ 

—In his lecture on the Kings of Business Mr. 
ParRTON says that the care of $40,000,000 and 
the management of all his railroads only occu- 
py Mr. VANDERBILT two hours a day, and dur- 
ing that short time he does not appear to be 
busy. By three o’clock he is usually on the 
road, erect, driving a pair of fast horses, in an 
open wagon, unattended. 

—Lord Lyons is said to have remarked in his 
quiet way that as a money-making profession 
diplomacy could hardly be called a success; but 
there were compensations: one did get a great 
many excellent dinners. 

The state prison at Sheffield Manor, in which 
Mary Queen of Scots was confined, has been 
restored to its original condition by order of 
the Duke of Norfolk. The building has been 
used for many years as a farm-house. 

—GARIBALDI’Ss history of his campaign with 
the thousand, recently published by subscrip- 
tion in Italy, is said to have yielded him a protit 
of 12,000 francs, which would not be regarded 
as truly grand in this country. 

—Count MOoLTKE believes that the introduc- 
tion of breech-loaders has demoralized all the 
armies in Europe except the German and En- 
glish. His view of the case seems to have re- 
lation to the fact that the rapid consumption 
of ammunition soon leaves the cartridge-boxes 
empty, and the troops of the two nations named 
are the only ones that can be kept quiet in such 
circumstances. 

—Speaking of the habits of General BuTLER, 
a Washington man says: ‘‘ He is one of the most 
methodical men living. Every letter he receives 
he personally supervises and pigeon-holes. Aft- 
er becoming acquainted with its contents he 
dictates a reply to his phonographic secretary, 
who briefs the contents of the letter and the 
general’s reply in short*hand on the back. The 
general understands phonography perfectly, and 
can thus refer at a moment’s notice to any let- 
ter he has received and the precise reply given 
to it. 

—Why is it that Mr. Hastrn@s, of the Commer- 
cial Advertiser, a such things to be 
written by his subordinates and published as 
the following? “‘Our last minister to Russi 
Mr. JEWELL, having hailed from the land o 
wood nutmegs, why would not MEIGs, as the 
— suggests, be a good man to succeed 

im } 

—EDWARD SwEETAPPLE is the fruity name of 
the foreman in the mill where the paper is made 
on which the Philadelphia Ledger is printed. It 
is no child’s play to fill the position. He em- 
ploys no one who is not sound at the core, and 
permits no apple-saucy remarks from the crafts- 
men. 

—Mr. Batzey, the clever editor of the Dan- 
bury News, has recently returned from 4 scruti- 
nizing journey through the worm-eaten mon- 
archies of Europe, and wherever he went he fer- 
reted out things about newspapers. He thinks 
that “they are rather slow concerns, are the 
London dailies. They crowd their advertisers 
into repulsive limits; they mix up their matter 
without any regard to classification; they pub- 
lish but a beggarly handful of American news; 
they report in full the most insignificant speech- 
es; they don’t seem to realize that there is such 
an attraction as condensed news paragraphs; 
they issue no Sunday paper, and but one or two 
have a weekly; they ignore agriculture and sci- 
ence, personals ond, gossip; they carefully ex- 
clude all humor and head-lines, and come to their 
readers every week-day a sombre and mournful 
spectacle that is most exasperating to behold.” 

—The Emperor of Austria has approved the 
appointment of two non-Jesuit priests as Pro- 
fessors of the Tueological Faculty at [nnspriick. 
Hitherto, it is stated, these posts have been ex- 
clusively filled by Jesuits. 

—Mr. M‘Mastsrs, of the Freeman’s Journal, a 
leading Roman Catholic —— says that Gen- 
eral SHERMAN is not a Catholic, but when he 
courted Miss Ewrne he was required, before 
Father RypEr could marry them, to promise as 
an officer and a gentleman that he would never 
interfere with his wife in the practice of her re- 
ligion, and that her children show be brought 
up as Catholics. The general simply assented 
to the arrangement, otherwise the matter would 
not have gone on. 

—Miss Netzson is delighting theatre-goers 
by her personations of the lighter heroines of 
SHAKSPEARE. Her Beatrice, in Much Ado About 
Nothing, her Juliet, and Rosalind, are perform- 
ances so graceful and beautiful that it is not sur- 
prising a should be witnessed by audiences 
who are quick to appreciate and prompt to ap- 
plana her merit. The Lyceum Theatre is night- 

y crowded with such audiences. 

—Mlle. ALBANI, who made her first appear- 
ance in America in opera on Wednesday even- 
ing, October 21, achieved a success more com- 
plete than has ever hitherto been won by any 
prima donna of American birth. Not only the 
critics—tne men who, according to BULWER, 
* adil in literature and art’’—pronounce her an 
artiste of the very highest order, but the people 
who go to the opera indulged in a great rave 
over her, and by patting of hands and hearty 
~* vivas’’ testified to a fresh delight and to a live- 
ly stirring up of enthusiasm. It would be su- 


perfluous to reiterate the universal encomiums’ 


of the press. Suffice it to say that Mr. StRa- 
KOSCH is entitled to general thanks for havin 
been so prompt to appreciate the genius and tal- 
ent of the new singer, and for having secured her 
= e bright particular star of his musical firma- 
—It is now over thirty-nine years since CHaR- 
LOTTE SAUNDERS CUSHMAN first aspired to fame 
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ou the stage. This was in Boston, in April, 1835, 
at the Tremont Theatre, where she assumed the 
character of the Countess, in the Marriage of Fi- 
gare. with great applause, encouraged thereto 
Mrs. Woop, the most celebrated singer of 
nglish —— of her time, who pronounced her 
voice to the finest contralto she had ever 
heard. In ae to convert her voice 
into a soprano she lost it for operatic purposes, 
and at once prepared herself for the drama. In 
this she was entirely successful, and from that 
day to the present has been the most conspicu- 
ous female figure on the American stage. Soon 
after Mr. Boucicaut’s play of London Assur- 
ance was first performed in this country Miss 
CusHMAN and her sister Susan appeared in it, 
and ope it a run of upward of ninety nights. 
In 1 she accompanied Mr. MACREADY on a 
professional tour through the Northern States, 
and in the year following went to England 
where she took the highest rank and honors of 
the profession. That rank she vas maintained 
ever since. Miss CusHMAN is now playing her 
farewell engagement in this city. In her range 
of characters—the highest range—she has no 
er, and those who have not heard her, if there 
such, should not fail to witness her remarka- 
ble personations. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue most important memoir in respect to the 
laws of American storms that has ever been 
— was recently presented by Professor 

oomis, of Yale College, to the National Acad- 
emy of Science, and has lately been published in 
a revised edition. The results arrived at by 
Professor Loomis were derived from an examina- 
tion of the United States weather maps, as issued 
from the Army Signal-office. Among the results 
attained by him, he states that the greatest daily 
velocity with which storm centres move along 
the earth’s surface is found in February, the 
lowest in August. The average direction of the 
storm paths is more northerly in October than 
in July. Very rarely do storms travel in a west 
or northwest direction. Among the disturbing 
causes affecting the direction of the movement 
of a storm centre, he states that there must be a 
connection between it and the fall of rain (as 
has been ggtablished by numerous other investi- 
gators), and finds: with reference to American 
storms, as an exact result, the following general 
law: that the average velocity of the storm prog- 
ress is about thirty-nine miles per hour when the 
extent of rain area is 600 miles in advance of the 
storm, but its velocity is fourteen miles per 
hour when the rain area extends 350 miles in 
advance of the storm. The average course of 
the storm paths coincides very closely with the 
axis of the area over which rain falls during the 
preceding eight hours; the stronger the wind 
on the west side of a storm, the less is the veloc- 
ity of the storm progress. At the height of 6000 
feet, in the western quadrant of a storm, the ve- 
locity of the wind is more than double the rate 
of the storm’s progress. The isobars inclosing 
the storm’s centre in more than half the cases 
examined by him were elliptical, the major axes 
being half as long again as the minoraxes. Ina 
small number of storms the major axis was at 
least four times the minor. The longer axis 
most frequently lies in a direction bearing about 
forty degrees east. 





According to a recent investigation, the sea- 
water found in different parts of the Suez Canal 
has proved to be excessively salt as compared 
with that of the Mediterranean. Thus while 
the latter leaves on evaporation about forty kilos 
of salt matter per cubic meter; the canal yields 
seventy-five kilos. It is supposed that this ex- 
cess of salt is derived from the dissolving of salt 
in the beds along the banks of the Bitter River. 
At Port Said, where the water is freshened by the 
Nile, it does not yield a residue of more than 
twenty-five kilos to the cubic meter. It would 
be an interesting question to determine whether 
any fish, and, if any, what species, inhabit the 
most salt portions of the canal. 





A paper was read at the Hartford meeting of 
the American Association by Professor PacKARD 
upon the cave fauna of the United States, which 
embraced the results of an examination upon 
which he has been recently engaged. These ex- 
hibit a uniformity in the distribution of cave life 
throughout the entire region of the West much 
greate~ than might have been expected. 

Of plant life three forms of low fungoid 
growths occurred in the Mammoth and other 
caves on old pieces of stick, but not in suffi- 
cient abundance to form a basis for the animal 
life of the caves, which was nearly all carnivo- 
rous, except in the case of the poduras and snails, 
which probably thrived on the decaying frag- 
ments of wood artificially introduced into the 
caves. 

Professor PACKARD was not able to determine 
what constituted the food of the most abundant 
insect of the caves—the wingless grasshopper. 
Of Protozoa six forms were found in water taken 
from Willie’s Spring, about half a mile from the 
mouth of Mammoth Cave. Two species of Heliz 
and one of Pupa were seen, although both may 
have been introduced by man. A Planarian 
worm was met with about a quarter of an inch 
long. The common earth-worm occurs in all 
the caves. Blind craw-fish, spiders, beetles, etc., 
and fishes were among the animalg observed. 
These researches of Dr. PacKaRD, in addition to 
those previously detected, bring the number of 
cave species up to about one hundred, 





The superb mineralogical cabinet of Dr. Lewis 
FrucHTWANGER, of this city, is offered for sale 
by him, and will undoubtedly constitute a val- 
uable acquisition to any public institution, in 
view of the large size and great beauty of the 
specimens a8 a whole. The collection is said 
to embrace 2000 specimens and 1200 varieties. 
A special feature consists in the rich collection 
of gems, gathered by Dr. FevcHTWANGER to 
illustrate a work published by him on this sub- 
ject. 





Professor Cox gives an interesting account of 
an ancient stone fort in Indiana, in which a break 
in the natural wall of an ancient fortification 
was protected by an artificial wall seventy-five 
feet in height, made by laying up loose stone, 
mason fashion, but without mortar. The base 
for sixty-five feet in height follows the slope of 
the hills, and then rises ten feet vertically. 
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Around the southern terminus of the point there 
is an artificial stone wall ten feet high, connect- 
ing the two natural walls, of Niagara limestone, 
and forming a complete barrier to the approach 
of foes. Numerous mounds of earth occur in- 
side the wall, and within the line of these there 
is dug a ditch four feet deep and twenty feet 
wide, w hich receives the drainage from the crown 
of the hill. This interesting prehistoric work is 
situated fourteen miles above the falls of the 
Ohio River, in Clark County, Indiana. 





On the formation of icebergs, G. C. Lavsg, of 
the German polar expedition, writes as follows: 
There are certain glaciers that occur on the east 
coast of Greenland which have received the very 
well merited name of Puisootok. This Green- 
land word indicates places where the ice breaks 
up out of the sea, or where a glacier pushes its 
ice along under the surface of the sea until its 
advanced portions, being broken off, rise to the 
surface as icebergs. These glaciers are all dis- 
tinguished by very great broadness and a very 
gentle angle of descent. Icebergs are found in 
their neighborhood such as never occur in West 
Greenland, wedge-shaped or rounded, with steep 
edges. They are at the upper ends pointed and 
dome-shaped, very dense, and rising, according 
to accurate measurements, to a height of 200 feet 
above the surface of the water, with a correspond- 
ingly great circumference. This kind of iceberg 
is very distinct from the cracked and jagged ones 
that are formed from the abruptly ending gla- 
ciers, and equally distinguished from those that 
are formed from flat glaciers, whose strata pro- 
ject over the water. Laue thinks that those 
grand glaciers which shove in front of them ice- 
bergs having heights of six to eight hundred 
feet, measured from the bottom, have not been 
formed in the same way as those which are bro- 
ken off from an ice sheet one or two hundred 
feet thick, but that the glaciers which originate 
the great icebergs have almost entirely the char- 
acter of the great glaciers that covered Norway 
during the glacial epoch and scraped out the 
fiords, and that they, by reason of their great 
dimensions, must necessarily have been shoved 
out under the surface of the sea. 





Advices from Mr. W. H. Dauu have been re- 
ceived up to the 14th of July, reporting ver 
successful work on the United States coast wit 
the schooner Yukon during the present season. 

It may be remembered that Mr. Dau is en- 
gaged, under the direction of the Coast Survey, 
in making a coast pilot, and otherwise carrying 
out the objects of that establishment; and his 
work this year, which has been carried on in 
fourteen different ports, involved the makin 
of 2600 astronomical observations, 1700 sound- 
ings, and a number of reconnaissance charts. 
The incidental collections in natural history 
have also. been satisfactory,.and with what has 
been gathered heretofore will probably consti- 
tute an almost exhaustive material for the de- 
termination of the marine zoology of that part 
of the world. An interesting collection of ter- 
tiary fossils was also made. 

The points explored already during the sea- 
son are as follows: Sitka, Lituya Bay, Dry Bay, 
Port Mulgrave, Middleton Island, Port Etches. 
Kodiak, Chiquih Bay, Chirikoff island, Semidi 
Islands, Chiachi Islands, Northeast Shumaginis, 
Sounakh, Oonalaska. 





The organization of an expedition to the Amu- 

Darya has been finally decided upon by the Im- 
perial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg. 
This is to be under the command of his Impe- 
rial Highness the Grand Duke Nicovas and of 
Colonel StoLotow. It will consist of twenty- 
six persons, and be divided into four sections, 
namely, geodesy and topography, meteorology, 
ethnography and statistics, and natural history. 
It is also stated that a second expedition, to 
which the government bas made a grant of ten 
thousand rubles, will have for its mission the de- 
termining of the geodesy of the region between 
the Caspian Sea and Lake Aral. A third expedi- 
tion, already referred to, under MIDDENDORF, has 
for its object the exploration of the Ustjast, of 
the delta of the Amoor, and of the ancient course 
of the Oxus. 

In the same connection it may be stated that 
at the request of the society the Russian govern- 
—— shortly to enter upon a complete 
scientific exploration and survey of the whole 
of Siberia, the nominal object being the acquisi- 
tion of information looking toward the construc- 
tion of various lines of railways. 





Quite an extensive expedition has been going 
on in Colorado during the past summer, under 
the direction of Professor O. N. Stopparp, of 
Wooster University, having for its object the 
collection of specimens for that institution and 
for some others, the representatives of which 
were in the party. The collections consisted 
principally of minerals, especially the gold and 
silver ores of the country, as well as various 
rocks and fossil remains. ‘Professor Boyp, the 
botanist of the expedition, obtained between six 
and seven hundred species of plants, while Pro- 
fessor 8. L. BELL, the zoologist, gathered a cor- 
responding collection of animals. 





The Academy of Sciences of Berlin has of- 
fered a prize of $200, payable July, 1876, for the 
best essay recording experiments as to whether 
changes in the hardness and friability of steel 
are due to chemical or physical causes, or both. 
Papers, in German, Latin, English, or French, 
are to be sent in before March, 1876. 





Mr. Kurppart, of Ohio, at the recent Hart- 
ford meeting of the American Association, gave 
the details of his discovery of a large number 
of skeletons of the fossil hog of America, to 
which brief reference had been previously made 
by Professor NEWBERRY, in his a on the 
geology of Ohio. These were found while dig- 

ing the Artesian well of the city of Colum- 
cen and were obtained at a depth of from twen- 
ty to thirty feet. Several skeletons were com- 
plete, and the whole series is one that furnishes 
the means heretofore wanting for determining 
the entire osteology of the animal. This hoy 
is the Platigonus com: of Le Contes, and is 
closely allied to the peccary, although with a 
longer and very slender snout. 





Among the recent publications in systematic 
botany should be mentioned the long-delayed 
report,by Dr. ToRREY upon the collection made 
in Cafffornia and the Columbia Valley by the 








WILKES exploring expedition, This was pre- 
pared long ago, and a set of superior steel en- 
gravings designed to accompany it were printed 
and partially distributed. The text is now add- 
ed, under the care of Dr. Gray, but with few 
changes in the original matter. Though much 
that was new is no longer so, the report will be 
of value as giving the latest views of Dr. Tor- 
REY upon many botanical points of interest. 
Dr. Gray has also given, in the Proceedings of 
the American Academy, the conclusion of his 
former communication upon Composite, chiefly 
Californian. It contains revisions of Hemizonia, 
Helenium, Microseris, Malacothriz, and several oth- 
er genera. In the same proceedings appears a 
monograph, by Sereno Watson, of the North 
American Chenopodiaceae, an order largely repre- 
sented in the region west of the Rocky Mount- 
ains. An earlier article by Dr. W. G. Farrow 
should have been sooner noticed, in which he 
details the instance of the growth of a fern di- 
rectly from the spore, without the ordinary pre- 
liminary development of sexual organs and fer- 
tilization re spermatozoids. This is a unique 
example of what may apparently be considered 
parthenogenesis in plants, a few only partially 
roved cases of which have before been noticed 
nh some phenogamous species. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 





A COUNTERFEIT BILL, 

seal pretasicnationy 

Warvep serorenanp.—Richardeon, the painter, 
used to speak of an open, honest, country gentleman 
who one day asked him to come to his house, adding : 
“TI wish very much to see you, for I have just pur- 
chased a picture by Rubens. It is @ rare good one. 
Brown saw it, and says itis acopy. A copy! If any 
man living dares to aay it is a copy, I will break every 
bone in his skin! Pray call on me and give me your 
opinion.” 








A Temperanoe Paravise.—Here is the liet of drinks 
offered at the bar of a Pennsylvania temperance house : 
“ Soda-water, Congress water, Lehigh water, Bushkill 
water, Delaware water, spriug water, eye-water, rose- 
water, salt-water, cucumber-pump water, rain-water, 
court-house-roof water, jail-roof water, and water.” 





A Methodist parson, called to preach at an ont-of- 
the-way town in California, was informed before en- 
tering the pulpit that he must be careful, as many of 
the assembled congregation were “ roughs,” and would 
not hesitate to disturb him if his remarks didn’t suit. 
The holy man made no reply, but having reached the 
desk he took from bis pockets two revolvers, and 
placing one on each side of the Bible gave a me 
glance around the room and said, “ Let us pray.” 
more orderly service was never conducted. 


. 





Women do not talk more than men; they are list- 
ened to more, that’s all. 





A man being interrogated on a trial, spoke several 
words with much impropriety; and at last saying the 
word curosity, a counselor exclaimed, ‘* How that fel- 
low murders the English language!” “‘ Nay,” returned 
another, “ he has only knocked an J out.” 





A Mississippi boatman with immense feet, stopping 
at a public-house on the levee, asked the porter for a 
boot-jack to pull off his boots. The colored gentle- 
man, after examining the em feet, broke out as 
follows: ‘* No jack here big nuff for dem feets, Jack- 
ass couldn't pull ‘em off, massa, widout fraktring de 
leg. Yuse bettergo back about tree miles to de forks 
in de road an’ pull ’em off dar.” 





The other day a Saratoga clergyman asked a stupid 
fellow who was digging by the road-side if he could 
tell him where Mr. J—— lived. “ Wa’al, no,” was the 
reply; “ but ef you'll ask the chap what keeps the sim- 
metary, he kin tell you, ‘cause he knows where every 
body lives, whether they're dead or alive.” 





A lady who had been teaching her little four-year- 
old the elements of arithmetic was astounded by his 
running in and propounding the Sellowing problem : 


“Mamma, if you had three butterflies and each but- 
terfi had a bug in his ear, how many butterflies 
would you have?” The mother is still at work on the 


problem. 


An observing man has discovered 4 similarity be- 
tween a youn TS adiee’ seminary and a sugar factory, as 
both refine what is already sweet. , 








An Irishman found a government blanket recently, 
and rolling it up under his arm, walked off, saying, 
“ Yis, that’s moine—U for Patrick and 8 for ‘Carty. 
Be me sowl, but this larnin’s a foine thing, as me 
fayther would say, for if I hadn't any education I 
wouldn’t have been after findin’ me blanket.” 

popemcticapens lin 

A witness, in describing certain events, said, “ The 
person I saw at the head of the etairs was a man with 
one eye named Jacob Wilkins.” ‘ What was the name 
of his other eye ?” spitefally asked the opposing coun- 
sel. The witness was disgusted at the levity of the 
audience, 








Children are very apt to think a great deal more of 
an illustration than of the truth it was intended to 
ilinstrate. A teacher once endeavored to Illustrate 
faith thus: “Children, if I should tell yon that one 
day I saw a monkey climbing a liberty-pole, would you 


believe it?” “ Yea, Sir,” unanimously. “ Weil, that 
is faith; you believe me because I say it, and you feel 
sure that I would not tell an uniruth.” The next day 


the question was asked of the vame children, * What 
is faith?” “A monkey climbing a liberty-pole,” an- 
swered a quick little boy, 
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ON A HAMBURG STEAMER.—[Sexr Pacer 918.] 
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FROM THE OLD WORLD TO 
THE NEW. 

Our donble-page iilustration depicts a scene 
which may be witnessed at the port of Hamburg, 
Germany, on the departure of every steamer for 
America. Hundreds of people of almost every 
condition in life—the poor peasant, who can 
scrape together just money enough to pay his 
fare’ to New York, the well-to-do farmer, the 
clerk, the merchant, the banker, the pleasure 


tourist—meet in the crowd that fills the deck 
of the capacious steamer that for the next two 
weeks is 10 be their home. They make a lit- 
tle world of their own, an epitome of the great 
world they leave behind. Sharp distinctions 
still divide them. First and second class and 

erage passengers live apart, each class in its 
own part of the great steamer. But if one 
could cast the horoscope of each passenger, 


what strange and startling changes might be 
foretold! The poor peasant in the steerage, 


who will land at Castle Garden with barely 
enough money to take him to the great West, 
may in a few years become an affluent farmer ; 


may be among the now undistinguished 
crowd some men who will rise to honor at the 
bar or in polities in the New World which re- 


“ < all with open arms and equal opportunities. 


German emigration to America dates back to 

y history of the republic. The unhappy 

tion of Germany while it was divided into 

petty kingdoms and principalities, in each of 
which the people were ground down and impov- 
erished by the tyranny and oppressive exactions 
of the ruling class, compelled the poor to forsake 
the native country and seek new homes in the 
free republic of America, where cheap land, good 
s, civil and religious liberty, and perfect po- 
ical equality made the bright picture that lured 
them away from the land of their fathers. The 
beginning was small.- One sailing ship a month 
m Hamburg and Bremen sufficed to carry the 
rants. But as intelligence of the land of 
fuge aud promise spread among the people at 
me the tide of emigration gradually increased, 


| it reached such proportions that now a 
hole fleet of steamers is employed in bearing 
housands upon thousands every year from the 
‘id World to the New. Once the sailing of a 
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ship from Europe to Ainerica was a noteworthy 
event. Now the sailing of an ocean steamer 
from one of the great ports occasions no more 
emark than the departure of a railway train. 
the steamers sailing ont of Hamburg and 
Bremen for New York are among the largest 
and best afloat, and bear an excellent reputation 
for elegance, comfort, safety, and speed. Our 
illustration shows the passengers going on board 
a Hamburg steamer. Owing to the shoals at the 
mouth of the Elbe River, the Hamburg steam- 


ers take in only a part of their freight at the 
city, the rest being put oa board from lighters, 
while the passengers are taken by small river 
steamers to Cuxhaven and there received on the 
great ship. Our picture is a faithful representa- 
tion of the scene that then ensues—the crowd- 
ing, the seramble, the hurry up the ship-ladder, 
the light-hearted and the sad farewells, the part- 
ing that may be for a few months or for life, the 
buovant hopefulness of the young and strong, 
the solicitude and despondency of those who feel 
that they may be leaving their old, dear homes 
in their own land to find only a grave beyond 
the sea. . All phases of feeling may be discov- 
ered in the various figures and groups so well 
depicted by the artist. 





THE LEGISLATURE AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

To the friends of the common schools the ap- 
proaching election in our State is one of unusual 
importance. Nor should any teacher or pupil 
avoid any labor that may aid in preventing the 

uccess of the Democratic candidates and the 
mph of the opponents of that system of pub- 

lic instruction which has served more than any 
thing else to perpetuate the prosperity and great- 
ness of New York. ‘That the largest and most 
active section of the Democracy is the open ene- 
my of the common schools no one can any longer 
deny. It is upon the aid of the least cultivated 
and least patriotic portion of the Roman Catho- 
lic population that the Democratic leaders must 
place their chief hope of success, ‘Yet the prel- 
ates and priests of the foreign Church are never 
weary of assailing our system of public instruc- 
tion, and of denouncing as ‘‘ godless, immoral, 
and profane” all education that is not controlled 
by priest or nun, ‘They make no secret of their 
design of destroying the whole American system 
of public schools whenever they have the power. 
This is just now the chief aim of all their po- 
litical action. Recently in Ohio a bishop direct- 
ed all Lis people to vote against the new Con- 
stitution because it enforced popular educa- 
tion, and the Roman Catholic influence helped 
materially to defeat a measure that the wiser 


part of the people thought necessary to the de- 
velopment of the intellect of the State. But 
hould a Democratic Legislature, elected chiefly 
by the aid of the Roman Catholic voters, govern 
New York, it is easy to see that the common 


chools will be placed in extreme danger, that 
he funds devoted to their support may be appro- 
iated to some far less useful purpose, that we 
y have sectarian schools once more forced 
1 us, and a renewal of the attempt to cover 


» State with Roman Catholic seminaries and 

leges maintained at the public expense. 

This was in fact what the last Democratic 
Legislature began to do, and what any new one 
must carry on still further. Under the rule of 
HorrMan and Twerep twenty Roman Catholic 


schools were founded in New York, and a por- 
tion of the revenue of the ciiy appropriated to 
their support. It was the first serious blow 
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which our common-school system had received 
from its enemies, and its effect is still seen in 
their diminished attendance and their declining 
efficiency. St. Gabriel’s or St. Theresa’s, estab- 
lished at the cost of all our people, is only the 
first step in that attack upon the most valuable 
and important of our American institutions 
which the foreign prelates are resolved to carry 
forward if possible to its utter destruction. The 
throng of Roman Catholic schools which were 
established by the last Democratic Legislature 
among us may teach us what we have to expect 
should the Democracy be suffered to rule in our 
politics and govern the State. These schools are 
altogether foreign in their discipline, morals, and 
character. They are supplied with European 
teachers, chiefly what are called Christian Broth- 
ers, who have themselves been educated in the 
principles of French or Italian despotism, who 
are necessarily the enemies of freedom, and 
pledged to obey the commands of their Roman 
master. With the hopes, the impulses, and even 
the history of our country they are wholly unfa- 
miliar. ‘They are the natural foes of progress 
and of republicanism, They can teach only the 
coarsest superstitions of the Middle Ages—the 
absurd miracles and enfeebling traditions that 
have driven France into infidelity, and made the 
morals of all Roman Catholic countries the re- 
proach of modern civilization. Yet it is to such 
teachers that a Democratic Legislature will be 
compelled to commit the care of a large part of 
the children of the State. We shall be called 
upon to pay for the importation of priests and 
nuns to direct the schools of New York or Buf- 
falo, and aid in building up in our midst an alien 
Chureh which has already begun to exercise a 
fatal influence in our national politics. 

There still remains the hope that many intel- 
ligent Roman Catholics, who are opposed to the 
extreme measures of their foreign leaders, who 
are too grateful to the government under which 
they have found prosperity and happiness to 
join in any project that may endanger its exist- 
ence, will still support the common-school sys- 
tem, and labor to restrain the impetuous zeal of 
their associates. But this class have hitherto 
exercised no important influence in their Church. 
Could they control it, there would be no conflict 
any where with the civil powers, nor would the 
name of any sect be mentioned in our politics. 
Our country opens its fair territory to all creeds 
and races, and provides a perfect toleration for 
all. But it recognizes no Church by name, nor 
will it consent to maintain any religious dogmas at 
the public expense. This is the principle of our 
institutions against which the Roman Catholic 
zealots most bitterly inveigh, which they are 
resolved to change; and they demand that the 
State shall support their schools. If they suc- 
ceed in placing in power their Democratic rep- 
resentatives, they will not hesitate to secure their 
reward. The moderate and intelligent form as 
yet but a small proportion of their numbers. 
Nor is it to be supposed that even this class will 
be as resolute as their Italian brethren in resist- 
ing the commands of the Pope. Italian Catho- 
lics refuse to admit his supremacy in politics ; 
but in America there is no language heard but 
that of submission, Our Roman Catholic De- 
mocracy owns a foreign master, and forms a 
compact and unbroken party. Nor even should 
it consent to spare for a while our common- 
school system, and tolerate an institution which 
it is pledged to destroy, would its prevalence be 
any less offensive to the instincts of republican- 
ism so long as it remains the enemy of a free 
and popular education. 

If the last Democratic Legislature was forced, 
in order to satisfy the clamor of the papal priests, 
to found twenty Roman Catholic schools in the 
city of New York, and maintain them from the 
Excise Fund, what hope is there that a future 
Democratic Legislature will be less grateful, or 
will not increase the number of the Romish 
schools to a still more dangerous proportion ? 
There is plainly none. It is the misfortune of 
the present condition of our politics that one of 
our national parties is made up in a great degree 
of a single sect, and of a foreign population who 
have not yet become familiar with free institu- 
tions, and are not yet willing to conform to the 
requirements of a republican constitution. But 
for the large Irish Catholic vote in the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn there would be in the 
State of New York an immense majority for pure 
republicanism and general education. There 
would be no danger that the public schools would 
suffer from any opposition or any reverse. ‘Their 
progress would be assured. In Ohio and Indi- 
ana even twenty or thirty thousand Irish Catho- 
lic votes have controlled the recent elections, and 
Bishop G1tmMour may well triumph in the papal 
victory at Cleveland. ‘Time will no doubt dissi- 
pate this danger to popular institutions, As the 
Catholic Irish cease to be strangers among us, 
as they enter into that sentiment of citizenship 
and of republican unity which is the foundation 
of our freedom, they will no longer vote to ad- 
vance the power of their Church at the cost of 
their country. They will become Americans, 
and the rigid defenders of American principles, 
But that happy period has not yet arrived. We 
have among us a large foreign population who 
call themselves Democrats, yet who are laboring 
to destroy that system of education that can 
alone make democracy successful. ‘The support 
of this powerful body has been purchased by the 
Democratic leaders with bribes and unworthy 
compliances. Under the rule of Hatt and 
‘weep two-thirds of the aldermen and council- 
men of the city of New York were Irish Catho- 
lics, most of them, it is stated, born in Ireland. 
The common schools were sacrificed, the morals 
of the community debased and fatally injured, to 
win their favor; their ignorance and their cre- 
dulity laid them open to the arts of the plunder- 
ers of the city. It has always been the honor- 
able policy of the Republican party to avoid such 





unworthy practices. It can consent neither to 
bribe nor to corrupt ; and it has won its long se- 
ries of victories because the people are sure that 
under its rule American institutions are secure, 
and union and progress, the school-house and 
the church, will be guarded from all their foes. 

It is to the educated part of our community, 
who have felt the benefits of an American sys- 
tem of instruction, to the teachers and the 
taught, that the Republican party appeals for 
aid in the coming election. It asks all who 
have profited from the public schools to labor 
earnestly in their defense. Their enemies are 
active and united, and danger hovers over every 
school-house that hides in the pleasant nooks of 
the rural districts or the fair and convenient 
edifices that line the streets of our cities. A 
Democratic success would be a reaction against 
knowledge and good order. A Republican will 
insure a new period of progress for the public 
schools. But, besides this, the Democracy is 
trying to teach the people a moral code wholly 
different from that which lies at the base of 
American education and thought. Integrity has 
always marked the majority of our people. ‘The 
foreign Democracy advocates repudiation and 
national dishonesty. If they could control the 
nation, its credit would be lost, and a general 
decay must fall on all branches of trade. In the 
place of a humane protection of the white and 
colored voters of the South, the Democratic lead- 
ers palliate every deed of bloodshed, and profit 
from the outrages of the White Man’s League. 
In the city of New York they have renewed the 
power of the followers of ‘wren, and in the 
State would bring again into office the plunder- 
ers who squandered its Sinking Fund and robbed 
its Treasury. Such morals and such politics 
were never learned in our common schools; and 
it is easy to see why Democratic leaders are so 
often their open enemies. But in the success 
of the Republican party an equal education will 
be assured to all, and foreign corruption receive 
a mortal wound, 

It may well be the chief aim of the friends of 
the common schools in all parts of our State to 
secure the control of the Legislature. Every 
Republican Senator or member of Assembly is 
of priceless importance to education. If our peo- 
ple would secure for their children the benefits 
of free instruction, they must defeat its foes. 

Evcrenre LAWRENCE. 





HOW JERRY CAME HOME. 


Tuat fire at the Maples did something besides 
making talk for the whole village and scorching 
up a few rods of old Mrs. Chitts’s scattering tim- 
ber. It gave the old gentlewoman, who had long 
been hovering doubtfully on the borders of two 
worlds, a very good reason for departing at last, 
and leaving a long-waited-for estate to innumer- 
able hungry heirs and lawyers. 

‘*Too much for the old lady, that scare,” 
neighborly people said, ‘‘ though the fire didn’t 
amount to any thing; but, bless your life, she'd 
hung on so long!” implying that the breeze which 
had shaken her off at last was all in the way of 
Providence. The truth is, people had begun to 
feel that Death, with his hands full among mean- 
er people and poorer people, had quite overlooked 
rich old Mrs. Chitts in her snug old place at the 
Maples. There is a certain sense of justice in 
these things, and threescore years and ten is a 
generous allowance for a lifetime, after all; to 
go beyond it looks covetous, especially if you 
have heirs. There were no red eyes at the old 
gentlewoman’s funeral, if you except those of 
Deborah, the old lady’s humble companion and 
housekeeper. 

**She’s made a fool of Deb, though; but, for 
the matter of that, Deb’s always being made a 
fool of,” said Mrs. Thornpin, chatting to a neigh- 
bor over her gate, with a brood of barefoot chil- 
dren behind her. Mrs, Thornpin was Deborah's 
half-sister—a shrewd and notable woman, with 
a faded wisp of hair done up in a scantling twist 
behind, and skewered vixenishly back from fore- 
head and ears. ‘‘ Yes, she’s made a fool of Deb 
—left without paying her last quarter’s wage, and 
give her the sweepings of her property just to set 
the whole place talking about us and our pover- 
ty. And after the struggle I’ve had to keep my 
head above water, to have Deb come back to me 
like that, with that ragged bit of sea-shore and 
that wheezy old barn of a house behind her, and 
all of hazing after that boy of hers, who'll never 
come back, it’s my belief. If he’s decently dead 
and buried, it’s all the harm I wish him.” 

For it seems that Deborah had had her ro- 
mance too, years ago. It came to her in the 
shape of a stray sailor drifting up the shore one 
day—a slouching fellow, with a pair of gypsy 
black eyes and a foreign look, which the good 
people of the village, not being able to translate 
accurately, took to mean evil altogether, shaking 
their heads ominously when he *‘made up” to 
Deb, and finally married her: So when he led 
Deb a hard life, drank up all his earnings at the 
village inn, and finally cut himself adrift again, 
going off without warning into that unknown 
somewhere whence he came, and leaving her 
with the care of a three-year-old boy, and not a 
cent to support herself, every body looked at ev- 
ery body else, and said, ‘‘ What could you ex- 
pect?” And there would have been nothing for 
Deb but to go back to her half-sister’s, making 
one of a scantily fed and overpopulated house- 
hold, if this old gentlewoman at the Maples 
hadn’t turned up and wanted her for a house- 
keeper. 

But Deborah’s boy hadn’t turned out well; 
he grew up a pranksome, wild young fellow, 
whom no one saw any good in; the pest of the 
neighborhood, the rowed of melon patches, 
an impish youngster with no end of devilment 
in him, Even the most orthodox folk of the 
village sometimes felt themselves constrained to 











wonder to what end Jerry was born, Provi 
seemed to have so little to do with Anetra 
when one fine morning the lad was up and off 
like his father before him, nobody was sorry or 
surprised but his mother. A fine summer morn- 
ing long ago that was. Many mists had settled 
on the sea-shore and many snows had whitened 
the hill-tops since Jerry went away, but his 
mother had been ‘‘ looking for him back” ever 
since. Every summer among the far- flitting 
sails she fancied Jerry’s ship was sailing in, for 
Jerry had gone for a sailor, of course—what else ? 
He would come back some day in a blue braided 
jacket and a floating ribbon as proud and bright 
as the best of them. That was Deb’s religion, 
her one unshaken faith ; and even her half-sister, 
accustomed to whet the sharp edge of her tem- 
per on Deb's short-comings, was fain to keep 
shy of this vagary. 

It is astonishing, after all, how small a portion 
of one’s self is really owned by one’s self. Es- 
pecially ina village. There's the neighborhood, 
and there’s the family, and there’s that vague, 
impalpable thing called the world, which some- 
times means the meeting-house—one, two, three 
fourths—the shriveled portion of selfhood re- 
maining is hardly worth counting upon as stock 
in trade. And Deb had lived in the village till 
she was almost one of its traditions. Hadn't 
they known her from a child, and weren't her 
whims and oddities a sort of town property, like 
the salt air and the shell-fish ? 

When, therefore, the village learned that Deb- 
orah was not,coming back to burden her half- 
sister, but was fairly set to move into that rick- 
ety, rheumatic old house bequeathed her by her 
eccentric mistress, with its bare acre or two fray- 
ing out in meadow land and sedge to the tide- 
rising, the village lifted its hands in deprecation, 
and declared it was a tempting of Providence. 
So said Mrs. Thornpin, who, having wrought 
her courage up to the pitch of drilling and scold- 
ing Deb for years to come, felt in some way de- 
frauded. Mrs. Thornpin declared the house was 
damp, a dismal, mouldy old place, shaking with 
the sea-ague, and sure to be down some night 
on the head of whoever was in it. Whatever 
possessed old Mrs. Chitts she didn’t know. Deb 
had quips and cranks enough of her own all 
along, and would be harder to manage now than 
ever. 

And indeed it seemed she was not far from 
right, for it appeared Deborah was quite satis- 
fied to “‘move” with a cat, a red shawl, and a 
flower-pot. 

‘**T shall have plenty of every thing when Jer- 
ry comes back,” she said, smiling. 

** Better wait till he does come,” was the grim 
reply. 
**Oh, you know, I want to have every thing 
ready for him.” 

Whereat Mrs. Thornpin laughed to herself; 
for Deb, as she said, was capable of “living 
right along,” with the sunlight shining on that 
gray shanty, and a patch of rag carpet on the 
floor, waiting for Jerry forever. 

So Deb went her way in her sun-bonnet and 
old gray gown, with a snatch of clove-pink in her 
hair, and took refuge in the ancient shingle-front 
house. 

All that bright, breezy day of Deb’s move she 
was very busy, after her own fashion, washing 
down and cleaning up the big bare raftered kitch- 
en, with many pauses to look out of the wide 
shambling windows at the gray brimming ocean, 
the white foam line, and the wind-blown sand 
and sedge. For Deborah, as her sister said, 
was ‘‘ lazy as a born lady”—a lady who thought 
herself well dressed in a patched gray gown and 
a rose-bud. 

‘“*When Jerry comes back I'll have folks 
enough running here,” said the infatuated Deb 
to those who condoled with her on her sea-shore 
solitude. 

But there came a change over the quiet of 
Rushtown, ‘there were whispers in the air of 
an approaching invasion. A big speculator, in 
a big gold chain, with a big voice, and a big 
company at his back, had found his way along 
the sea-shore. There was talk of villa sites and 
villa plots and ocean views, and there were flam- 
ing placards up at the village inn, and there was 
a big tent down along the sands, with a gay 
streamer atop of it, and crowds of busy, beer- 
drinking people about it, invading the ocean 
quiet, and vulgarizing the place, as Mrs, Lymph 
declared 


ec , 

And finally, it appeared, the wily auctioneer 
threw a covetous eye on that slighted two-acre 
lot which was generally sniffed at by the village 
as ‘‘ Deb’s property.” And the speculative Mr. 
Jones courted Deb and coaxed Deb, and en- 
deavored to bring her to reason and to making 
a sale at his own price—a good price for a few 
bushels of sand, as he observed, worth nothing, 
except that they stood in his way. But Deb 
was shrewd for once, for the sake of Jerry. 
When Jerry came back it would not do to have 
cheated him out of what was justly his due. So 
she bargained and put off and baggled with the 
eloquent auctioneer, for Jerry's sake, until finally, 
as you never can bring a woman to reason, he 
was fain to give her her price. And he touched 
his hat respectfully when they closed the bargain, 
for he respected money, did Mr. Jones, and Deb 
was a far richer woman than when he first met 
her, and had proved to be sharper than he was, 
after all. 

That was a proud day for Deb when she de- 
posited the proceeds of that one business trans- 
action of her life in the snug little bank of a 
neighboring town. She still owned the shaky 
old house and a bit of land about it, and she had 
a Wink-book besides! ‘There was a small sum 
coming to her yet, and, happy as a princess, she 
walked along the sands, in her sun-bonnet, to 
meet the gallant auctioneer at the big tent, for, 
seeing that Deb was a landed proprietor, and 
mistress of a small fortune, that gentleman had 
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invited her down to the great clam-bake and sale, 
to see, as he said, “‘ how the thing was done,” 
and to settle up. It was all a wonderful scene 
to poor simple Deborah—the feasting, the crowd- 
ed tables, the rushing, jostling, good-humored 
people who bid high prices and drank beer, and 
hankered to get out by the ocean. In her in- 
terest and excitement she lingered with the rest 
till nearly sunset. 

‘*You had better be careful of that money,” 
said the auctioneer, kindly, as she put the purse 
in her pocket when they ‘settled up.” ‘* There 
are ill-looking fellows hanging about here. It’s 
bad for a lone woman to have much money about 

‘¢T sha'n’t always be a lone woman,” said Deb, 
in the fullness of her heart, thinking of the time 
when Jerry would be back, as big and brave and 
fearless as any body. 

That night there came a new moon over the 
water; the wide dim stretch of lifting waves was 
faintly silvered, the wraith-like mist lying beyond 
glimmered like a Milky Way. But Deb was 
not lingering out-doors to-night, dreaming and 
brooding, as was her wont at this hour. She sat 
in the great shadow-haunted kitchen, her sun- 
bonnet still on her head, a candle flaring beside 
her—a candle which flickered unsteadily over a 
tumbled heap of bills, interspersed with a few 
odd pieces of silver, the hoardings of years. 

Deb was counting her treasure, gloating over 
it like a miser. Window and door were open; 
the sea-breeze came floating in. Eager, happy, 
intent, she heard nothing, feared nothing. The 
wind was always making a racket about the dis- 
jointed old place, and Deb had got used to it. 
It sounded like a sinister footfall now on the 
threshold, but Deb never looked up. She did 
not see a dark face bending over her shoulder ; 
she did not see the shadow of a brawny hand 
crawling stealthily over the heap she was count- 
ing. It might be one of the grim shadows haunt- 
ing the rafters had got down to play a prank with 
her, so unconscious sits the woman, absorbed in 
her unaccustomed mathematics, till the brawny 
hand comes down with a sudden swoop, clutch- 
ing her treasure—a living, sinewy hand, with a 
sailor’s anchor pricked in faded blue on the back. 

But Deb was quick; she caught at the closed 
fist sharply, holding it in a vigorous grip, treas- 
ure and all, as she turned upon the robber—a 
woman with flashing eyes, full of nerve and 
strength, not to be lightly quelled, transformed 
by sudden peril into heroism. 

But as she turned a cry broke from her lips— 
a wild, strange cry, uttering all the passion and 
loneliness of her lifetime. 

‘“‘ Jerry!” she cried. ‘‘O God! it was all for 
you!” 

Was it so indeed that Jerry had come home? 
Was it Jerry who shrank from her extended 
arms, and falling abjectly on the floor, groveled 
at her feet? Jerry! her knight, her returning 
hero, for whom she had coveted all things, for 
whom her world was all too small to afford lar- 
gess for his welcome! 

A divine mother-light shone in Deborah’s eyes. 
All things were for him ; first of all, forgiveness. 

Disgraced, degraded, Jerry ; fallen upon evil 
ways, Jerry: so much the more will the great 
mother-heart comfort and welcome thee ! 

‘*T never meant it, mother,” he cried; ‘‘ no, 
I never meant this! I’ve been bad enough and 
wretched enough and starved enough, but I nev- 
er meant this. It was the money he gave you 
down at the long tent that done it. I never see 
your face, not once, oh, not once, mother, only 
the jingling, hateful purse that lured me on like 
a devil! Let me away out o’ this,” he cried, 
breaking from her grasp, ‘‘and I'll never trouble 
you more. I swear it—never!” 

But his mother set her back against the door ; 
she drew with trembling fingers the great rusty 
bolt. ‘* Listen to the lad!” she said, smiling, 
as she smoothed his rough hair with her tender 
hand. ‘Does he think that after waiting all 
these years he’s going to get quit of his old moth- 
er in this fashion? Nay, nay, my lad, it was 
all that there sun-bonnet o’ mine !” 

‘*Well,” said Mrs. Thornpin to her husband, 
as she cleared the dinner-table next day, “I 
give Deb up after this. There's no use trying 
to reason with Deb. She won't take no kind of 
advice. There she’s got that great hulking lad 
back to eat her out of house and home, with his 
furrin ways and monkey face. But, bless me! 
Deb never would take things to heart like other 
folk. She grows sleek on what would fair wear 
me to skin and bone, Thornpin, mark my 
words—” 

But Thornpin had lit his after-dinner pipe and 
escaped. 

Certainly Jerry had not improved in appear- 
ance; that was quite true. His swarthy face 
and small, glittering eyes, black and restless, 
constantly suggested that obnoxious foreign ori- 
gin which the neighbors never could get over. 
But Jerry, shy as some wild creature, troubled 
the neighbors but little; only once in a while 
they caught glimpses of him setting out shore- 
ward with his fishing-line, or late of an evening 
strolling along the sands with Deb, who never 
wore the old sun-bonnet now, having replaced it 
with a broad-brimmed gypsy, always gay with a 
knot of crimson flowers. ‘‘She could afford it 
now,” she said, ‘* since Jerry had come home.” 

And never could any one bring Deb to see any 
thing amiss with her boy. ‘To all cavilers she 
pointed with pride to her trim garden, rescued 
from sand and weeds, where occasionally of a 
twilight afternoon you might catch a glimpse of 
the ragged straw hat and turned-up trowsers in 
which the long-waited-for prince did duty in the 
potato patch or weeded the cucumber bed. 

_‘* There never was such a boy for work,” says 
his mother, watching him dreamily from the 
porch ; and if he had come home a millionaire or 
a merchant prince, you could see no difference in 
the light of the mother-eyes beaming upon him, 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


NOVEMBER. 

Sunday, 1.—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity ; 

All-Saints. 
Sunday, 8.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 15.—-Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 22.—Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday,  29.—Firet Sunday in Advent. 
Monday, 30.—St. Andrew. 


DECEMBER. 
Sunday, 6.—Second Sunday in Advent. 
Sunday, 13.—Third Sunday in Advent. 
Sunday, %.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
Monday, 21.—St. Thomas. 
Friday, %%5.—Christmas. 
Saturday, 26.—St. Stephen. 
Sunday, 27.—First Sunday after Christmas; St. 
John the Evangelist. 
Monday, %%8.—Holy Innocents. 


THE ecclesiastical event of the week has been 
the refusal of the Protestant Episcopal Conven- 
tion, sitting in this city, to confirm the election 
of Dr. G. F. Seymour as Bishop of Illinois. The 
debate on his confirmation lasted eight days, 
and was conducted with closed doors. For this 
reason the arguments offered on either side are 
not as well known as could be desired. It is 
well understood, however, that the question of 
his confirmation involved the entire ritualistic 
controversy. The chief objections to the Bishop 
elect were that he had, as Dean of the General 
Theological Seminary, given encouragement to 
ritualistic teaching, and that he was otherwise 
associated with ritualists. The responsibility 
for certain interviews between Father GRAFTON, 
a noted ritualist, and the students of the semi- 
nary was Sane on Dr. Seymour. On Thurs- 
day, October 22, at 3 p.m., it was decided by the 
House of Deputies to take the vote. After 
oe by the president, the deputies remained 
or some time engaged in silent devotion. The 
vote was by dioceses and orders, each diocese be- 
ing entitled to one vote. In favor of confirma- 
tion there were of the clergy, yeas 19, nays 10, 
divided 12; of the laity, yeas 13, nays 19, divided 
9. The divided dioceses counting practically 
with the nays, Dr. Seymour was rejected by a 
vote of both orders. It appears from the record 
that the opposition to Dr. Seymour was more 
— among the lay than the clerical depu- 


es. 

Many of the lay deputies to the Convention 
are men of mark in our State and national af- 
fairs. We have already mentioned the name of 
Secretary Fisn. Other distinguished delegates 
are Chief Justice Warts, of the Supreme Court; 
MONTGOMERY BLarr, Postmaster-General under 
President Lincotn; Hon. Lyman Tremarn, of 
Albany; Hon. Jacos THompson, of Mr. BucHAN- 
An’s cabinet; Hon. WiLL1AM WELSH, of the In- 
dian Commission; Professor Henry Coppée, 
a of the University of Pennsylvania, now 
of Bethlehem; Judge Seymour, of Connecticut; 
and Judge BULLOCK, of Kentucky. Great regret 
has been expressed that the Convention deemed 
it expedient to sit with closed doors, 





Notwithstanding the resignation of Profess- 
or Swina, and its acceptance = the Chicago 
Presbytery, his case has come before the Synod 
of Northern Illinois, on the appeal of Dr. Pat- 
ToN. A protest against the reception of the 
appeal was presented to the Synod; the appeal 
was, however, entertained. Dr. Swine not being 
present, several of his friends were successively 
appointed to represent him, but refused. The 
Synod finally selected the Rev. RevBpen Frame 
to conduct his defense. The Rev. Dr. W. M‘Kate 
has acknowledged his divergence from the Pres- 
byterian doctrinal standards, and has made im- 
— concessions. Pending the disposal of 

is case by the Sacramento Presbytery, his church 
has voted for his retention as pastor. 





It was very unfortunate that the greetings of 
the Unitarian National Conference to the Trien- 
nial Congregational Council (orthodox) failed to 
reach the latter body in good season. Messrs. 
Rurvs Exuis, Epwarp E. Hae, and DorMAN 
B. Eaton were appointed a committee to per- 
form this fraternal service, and sent a letter to 
the Council, which has since its adjournment 
been gy so The letter is most cordial in 
its spirit. The committee say: ‘‘ We lament all 
those antagonisms which weaken the hands b 
dividing the minds and hearts of Christians. We 
long and labor and pray for the day when the 
Congregational body, true to its precious mem- 
ories and traditions, shall again be of one mind 
and one heart in Christ. Weare glad to think that 
our differences now are rather as to the forms o 
truth than as to the truth itself; in the lettér, 
and not in the spirit ; in what has been said once 
rather than in what we are trying to say now. 
Most earnestly do we pray that in the new da 
which, as we Caiieve, is rising upon the Chure 
of Christ, you may be prospered in all your work 
and labor of love, and that the spirit of the Mas- 
ter may dwell in = richly to the enlargement 
of the kingdom of our common Lord.” 

This is the first m of the kind that has 
passed between the two ies. 





The twenty-fifth annual naar | of the Chris- 
tian Missionary Society conducted by the “‘ Dis- 
ciples of Christ” began in Cincinnati October 
21. The Disciples of Christ are more commonl 
known as ‘* Campbellites,”’ from the name o 
their founder, ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, of Beth- 
any, Virginia. They are Baptists, and number 

,000 communicants, chiefly in the Western 
and border Southern States. <A delegate from 
the Free-will Baptists appeared before the Con- 
vention with a proposal for union, which was 
favorably received. 


The seventeenth annual convention of the lo- 
cal preachers of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was held in the Eutaw Street Church, Baltimore, 
October 18. About 140 delegates were present. 
The convention represents a body of 10,000 lay 
preachers. The session continued several days. 





We learn from the Pacific that the remains of 
the Rev. Dr. Jonn L. StePHEns, the missionary 
who was murdered in Ahualulco, Mexico, have 
been gt My to California, and interred at Pe- 
taluma. e priest Reynosa and several other 
persons charged with abetting the murder have 





been tried by a commission and acquitted. The 
mission work still goes on; it is in the hands 
of Mr. Watkins, the associate of STEPHENS, 
and two helpers who have been sent out since 
the murder. 





The American Bible Union (Baptist) held its 
twenty-tifth anniversary in this city October 14. 
This association has for its objects a revision of 
the English version of the Scriptures in accord- 
ance with Baptist views, and its circulation here 
and abroad. In May next it will unite with the 
American and Foreign Bible Society. The com- 
bined associations will then be known as the 
“American and Foreign Bible Union.’ Since 
its organization the union has received from all 
sources $872,928; during this year, $64,217. 





The fourteenth annual session of the Church 
of England Congress began at Brighton October 
6. Preliminary religious services were held in 
the morning. In the afternoon the inaugural 
address was delivered by the president, the Bish- 
op of Chichester, to an assembly of 4000 persons. 
So great had been the demand for tickets of ad- 
mission that the supply failed, the ‘‘ Pavilion,” 
where the Congress met, holding only the above 
number. The aim of the Congress, the Bishop 
of Chichester said, was, in the selection of topics 
and speakers, to secure an impartial representa- 
tion of the different schools of thought in the 
Anglican Church. He denied the charge that 
there was any desire to give one party more 
advantage in the Congress than another. The 
first topic, the “‘ Old Catholic Movement,” was 
treated by the Bishop of Winchester, Professor 
Mayor, Dean Howson, and the Rev. Mr. M‘CoL1, 
who declared its chief danger to be from the leg- 
islation of BisMARCK, an opinion, he said, held 
by DOLLINGER. The proceedings of the Bonn 
Conference were brought up by the Bishop of 
Melbourne, who arose to protest against some of 
the articles there adopted. He instanced those 
on confession, on the eucharist, on the com- 
memoration of the faithful dead, and especially 
that on tradition. Dr. LirrLepae replied in 
defense of tradition. In the evening a large 
number of speakers discussed the subject of 
‘*Home Missions.” An ocean bishopric for the 
benefit of seamen was suggested. 





Bishop M‘FarLanp, of the Roman Catholic J 


diocese of Hartford, died in that city October 
12. He was a native of Pennsylvania, was edu- 
cated at Emmittsburg, Maryland, and was at 
one time a professor in St. John’s College, Ford- 
ham. Shortly before his death he became a 
member of the order of Franciscans, 





The October meeting of the Long Island Bap- 
tist Association has been looked to with eager- 
ness by all who take interest in the “‘ open com- 
munion”’ controversy. The Lee Avenue Church, 
of Brooklyn, was known to practice open com- 
munion, and a committee of the Association ap- 
pointed a year ago to investigate the facts was 
expected to report. At the opening of the meet- 
ing in the Willoughby Avenue Church, of Brook- 
lyn, October 20, the facts were reported in a 
statement made by the Lee Avenue Society. 
The society says: ‘‘Our practice is simply to 
announce the Lord’s Supper, inviting none. We 
find that the Saviour commanded His disciples 
to partake in remembrance of Him. If any ac- 
knowledged disciple feels this command bind- 
ing upon him; and in conscientious obedience 
to it approaches the table, we do not refuse him, 
for we remember that the Master has said, ‘Who 
art thou that judgest another man’s servant? to 
his own master he standeth or falleth.’ Never- 
theless, we claim that no church in the denomi- 
nation teaches more thoroughly or’ persistently 
the doctrine of Scriptural baptism.” 

On this statement the committee peepee that 
the Lee Avenue Society had departed from the 
Baptist faith and principles, and that “ restrict- 
ed communion is an essential element in the 
contract into which every church enters that 
comes into the Baptist denomination and this 
Association.’’ They recommended a withdraw- 
al of fellowship from the Lee Avenue Church. 
The recommendation was adopted by a vote 
of 268 to 21. The pastor of the church, the 
Rev. J. Hyatt Sirs, immediately presented 
a paper protesting against this action. The 
admission of the Marcy Averiue Church to 
the Association was then discussed. The de- 
bate developed a violent opposition to its ad- 
mission on the ground that it also practiced 
open communion. Dr. JErrrey, the pastor. 
finally withdrew the application. A movemen 
to form another Baptist Association on Long 
Island is now reported. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Acoorprye to the San Francisco Bulletin, the route 
from Omaha to California by the Central Pacific Rail- 
road is made dangerous by thieves, gamblers, and 
“‘sharpers,” who are little better than highway rob- 
bers. The law seems to do little good in that part of 
the country by way of giving protection to travelers. 
They are at the mercy of any ruffian who chooses to 
maltreat them. It is said by those who have traveled 
in the trains that the conductors and brakemen are 
either unable or unwilling to render any protection 
against the demands of these bold robbers ; but wheth- 
er they are afraid of them or in league with them is 
not known. If these reports are correct, it accounts 
in part for the fact that recently the Pacific Mail steam- 
ers have been obliged to refuse passengers for want of 
room. 

A “ginrickasha” is a Japanese wagon, two-wheeled, 
and drawn by a cooly. In Jeddo there are said to be 
100,000 of these wagons for public use. It costs about 
twelve cents an hour to ride in one, and a good “‘ gin- 
rickasha” man will run forty miles a day in a hot sun 
with a full-grown passenger in the wagon. This con- 
veyance is very much used both by foreigners and the 
Japanese. 


It is on record that simultaneously with the outbreak 
of an epidemic, like the cholera, birds desert the fated 
town. This phenomenon has been observed in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Riga, and in cities of Prussia, in Hanover, 
Galicia, and Southern Germany. Some scientific men 
suppose the birds are warned by the poison in the at- 
mosphere, and instinctively fly from it. 





Apples are not ruined even if they happen to be 
frozen. If they are covered so as to exclude air and 
light, or carefully removed to a dark, cool cellar, they 








will thaw gradually, and be almost as good as ever. 
But the frost must be drawn out slowly. I apples are 
frozen in barrels, they should be kept headed, and 
covered as closely as possible from the air. Then after 
a gradual thawing they will scarcely seem to have 
been frost-bitten. 
In the beautiful little cemetery of Waterford, Maine, 
a handsome white marbie head-stone marks a grave, 
and bears this inscription : 
Rest, loved one, rest. 
Cuar.es F. Brown, 
known to the world as “ Artemus Ward,” 
died in Southampton, England, 
March 6, 1869, 
: zt. 33 years. 
_ His memory will live as a sweet and unfailing recoliec- 
tion. 





Two handsome cats passed through Boston by the 
Adams Express the other day en route for Hamilton, 
Ohio. The cats came from “ way down East,” and on 
the box was a pathetic and poetic appeal for milk and 
bread. 





“The best rule,” says a wise writer, “is to say all 
the good we can of every one, and to refrain from say- 
ing evil, unless it becomes a clear matter of duty to 
warn some one against him. Slander is a sin much 
worse than theft. We should no mure bite one with 
our words than with our teeth. An angry word is as 
bad as a blow often, and a satirical word is like a sting.” 





The Nischinshinjishi, the Tokionichinichi Schimbum, 
and the Chindansashi are Japanese newspapers. 


Shall it be spelled Chestnut or Chesnut? Tat is the 
momentous question of the street—in Philadelphia. 





Two hundred and fifty children of the Howard Mis- 
sion recently enjoyed a visit to the American Lastitute 
Fair through the kindness of the manager. 





The girls in the New York Normal School have 
shown very decidedly that they prefer the study of 


German to that of French. Of 1150 students 918 
chose German and 187 French. There is not only an 
increasing need of a knowledge of German in the so- 


cial and business relations of life in our country, but 
the rich literature of Germany is an attraction to stu- 
dents. 





According to statistics, the following nine cities 
stand above New York in the matter of population: 
London 8,254,260; Sutchau (China), 2.000,000; Paria, 
1,851,792; Pekin, 1,300,000; Tachantschau-fu, 1,000,000; 
Hangtschau-fu, 1,500,000; Siangtan, 1,000,000; Sing- 
nan-fu, 1,000,000; Canton, 1,000,000, 





“People talk about waking up with a snap,” says 
Mr. Murray, of Adirondack fame. “ Why, that is a 
horrible way to do it. I met a friend the other day 
who said, ‘I always wake up with a snap, and get up 
with a jump.’ Why, the sweetest experience of life 
comes to us leisurely. What would you think of the 
sun rising with a snap? of roses opening with a 
enap ? of a man eating beefsteak with a snap? of a 
wife kissing her husband with a snap ?” 





A clergyman writes in the Independent of the heavy 
rain that occurred a few weeks ago, and states certain 
facts, as follows: 

“1st, That after a painful and long-continned dronght 
the churches of a great ~ et up united prayers to 
Almighty God for rain. , That on the second day 
thereafter a storm began which continued for five days. 
8d, That the predictions of the Weather Bureau, usu- 


ally so trustworthy, were during these days so conspic~’ 


omey inaccurate as to awaken wide-spread comment, 
complaint, and even derision. Earnest-hearted Chris- 
tians enter into no dispute with philosophers, but they 
read in their Bibles, ‘ Elias was a man subject to like 
passions as we are, and he prayed earnestly that it 
might not rain: and it rained not on the earth by the 
space of three years and six months. And he prayed 
again, and the heaven gave rain, and the earth brought 
forth her fruit.’” 





A new Home, or family hotel, has been opened in 
Boston through the exertions of the managers and 
friends of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
There are accommodations for about 190 persons, in- 
cluding matrons and assistants, Of the 115 rooms 
fifty-two have been furnished without cost to the as- 
sociation by individuals and churches. The first oc- 
cupants will be the family of the Beach Street Home, 
comprising about sixty young women, who will be 
given the first choice of rooms. Some of them have 
been occupants of the old Home seven years, The 
rate of board in the new hotel will be $5 50 per week 
for a single room, according to location, and $4 2 for 
a double-bedded room. 


Not long ago a Hartford gentleman, desiring to ar- 
range a clothes-line from an upper window of his 
house, climbed a neighboring tree for the purpose of 
fastening the rope. He had previously divested him- 
self of hat and coat, and at a height of about twenty 
feet was about tying a sailor’s knot, when he was in- 
terviewed by a wasp. He summarily dismissed the in- 
truder, but presently half a dozen wasps were standing 
upon his bare bald head, and he instinctively dropped 
the rope. It is affirmed that in two minutes there 
were no less than 1979 wasps holding a convention 
about his person. The man thought it was time to 
adjourn, which he did with all speed, leaving bits of 
his trowsers at intervals to show where he had been. 
Some of the wasps accompanied him with sharp re- 
monstrances, 





Odell, [linois, has a novel sensation—a well in flames, 
Some farmers were boring for water the other day, and 
when the auger reached the depth of eighty feet the 
water spouted into the air to the height of nearly 200 
feet, sending out sand and gravel. After a while gas 
was found to be issuing from the opening, and a match 
being lighted, instantly a streak of flame twenty feet 
high leaped into the air with a roar like that'of a city 
in flames. The hole, which in the beginning was but 
five inches in diameter, increased to twelve, with the 
volume of flame enlarging. It is situated on the open 
prairie, and can be seen for miles. It has been visited 
by hundreds, who gaze awe-struck upon this weird and 
wonderful scene. 





Westminster Abbey has been lately opened to visitors 
without charge, and thousands have availed them- 
selves of the privilege thus offered them. A commit- 
tee, chiefly composed of working-men in London, are 
taking measures to bring about the free opening of the 
famous old Tower of London. It is maintained that 
great numbers are desirous of inspecting the Tower 
who can not well afford the amount now charged for 
admission. It is hoped that it will be thrown open 
freely, at least one day in the week, 
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URALIAN STEPPE ROBBERS. 


the Caspian Sea the traveler finds nothing to 
charm the eye. Bands of ferocious robbers, 
worse than Bedouins or Indians, roam over these 
wastes, and woe to the defenseless traveler who 
falls into their clutches. No appeal for merey 
will save him from wretches whose only business 
is to rob and kill. Our picture tells the story 
of @ tragedy. A rude wagon or stage-coach 
as been attacked by steppe robbers, the driver 
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murdered, and his dead body left on the ground | 
| to be devoured by wolves. 

In the desolate and forbidding steppes through | 
which the great Ural River flows ‘on its way to | 


The wagon itself 
has evidently been plundered, and the other oc- 
cupants, if. any there were, borne away into a 
captivity worse than death. 

The dreary landscape of the Uralian steppe is 
a fitting scene for the tragedy, There is not a 
tree in sight. No grass covers with a soft car- 


| pet the barren earth. The very heavens wear a 


sombre and forbidding aspect. ‘The two men in 
the distance have stopped to survey the ground 
carefully before advancing, for the broken wagon | 
and the lifeless body tell their own story, and the | 
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robber murderers may be lurking near, conceal- 
ed, perhaps, in some dark ravine. It behooves 
one to use caution in approaching. We can im- 
agine the men slowly advancing to the spot, and 
after a hasty look at the pillaged wagon and the 
murdered driver, pursuing their way, leaving the 
dead body to be rent and devoured by the wolves 
that have gathered to feast upon it. There is 
no time to give it interment. The crime is evi- 


| dently of recent occurrence, or the body would 


not be lying there, and the shadow of the wagon 
shows the day to be already far spent. Haste 
must be used to gain a lodging station where 
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the night may be*passed in safety. Before dark- 
ness closes over the dreary plain the wolves now 
crouching in the foreground will leave nothing 


| but scattered bones, to be buried only by the 
| winter snow. 


FROGS AS FOOD. 


WE bipeds in the human form have a prone 


|} ness to devour many animals which we admire 


when living, such as lambs, deer, chickens, and 
pigeons; while some of us show the same kind 
of gastronomic liking for beings which certainly 
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re not much admired in the living form. Take 
frogs, for instance. That they are an article of 
food is unquestionable, though not to a great ex- 
tent! The French declare that, when properly 
cooked, frogs are very nice eating; and certainly 


> has been raised more nearly to the rank 
France than in any other country. 
) a statement app eared in the news- 
he ote t that, within the short space 
ree dow me merchant sent two hundred 
nd frogs from Belgium to France, chiefly 


of a fine art 





to Paris, Nancy, and Rheims. The price was 
t thirteen franes, or two dollars and a half, 
thousand. Mnch patience must have been 
wn by the cooks; for we are told that the 


is of the frogs were roasted, and eaten with 
the skin and most 


white sauce, or in fries issees: 


other parts were utilized as components in mock- 
s( It appears to be in the spring and 

mn that this supp oly for France is obtained. 

in the market-place of Milan, some few years 


n English sojourner saw a woman prepar- 
frogs for cooking. She had a sackful near 
1; she took them one by one, placed them 
knee, skinned them expertly, and threw 

a dish, where the wretched little beings 
another skinless. Mr. For- 
almost exactly similar 





i one over 


a scene 









s, a8 coming under his notice at Ningpo, 
( .. A traveler, passing near St. Helen's, 
I hire, saw some boys splashing about in a 
ng frogs, and cutting off their hind- 
lie asked them what they did with the 

gs. ‘lhe answer assumed this puzzling form : 
We putters um oth frying-pon, an’ then ith 
the os peers good.” ‘The meaning 

f wh we may surmise after a little study. 
M ly the hind-legs were the parts thus 


he “Peacock Throne” of Delhi, blazing 
astonished eyes of Tavernier, or the chrysel- 
phantine throne of the Olympian Zeus at Elis was to 
t de stone rolled by the first Lacustrian up to the 
ide, of his hut of Wattles for a seat in the 
that the whole range of decorative domestic 
lern times may be said to be to the primitive 
f our fathers for facilitating the supply of 
rsonal necessities, The first great step upward 
refinement of industry by intelligent aspirations 
ity in use” was made when man discovered 
gement of metals. What antheopologists call 
f bronze” is the dawn of civilization; and 
notable fact that almost the earliest 
that have been discovered bear wit- 
ness t attempt of the makers of those weapons to 
‘ te them either by modifications of the form to 
ects in nature, or by inlaying the body of 
ceries and designs in other metals, 
terward so wonderfully well done in the 
e work of the Saracenic armorers, 
s unapproachably well done at this day in gold 

4 into iron by the hill-tribes of Hindostan. 
rs of the present day serve the arts 
of e more than the arts of war. Porcelain, silver, 
sting have supplanted this ancient composi- 
t 0, even in respect to many of the arts of peace. 
But it maintains its preéminence even more complete- 
n in the reproduction for general use and 
ympass of home-life of the present master- 
ptic art, It is impossible to convey in any 
ial (not even in marble, and still less in al- 
in it be done) so effective, and, to use one of 
n's words, so wholesome an idea of the 
t statues of the world as can be given by the 
i mathematical reductions in bronze, This 
ss, discovered in France some forty years ago, 
se all over the continent. Messrs. Starr 
Maxovs, 22 John Street (up stairs), deserve praise 
r the indefatigable way in which they track the de- 
pments of this most charming industry from Paris 
Berlin, and from Manich to Naples, securing every 
where its earliest results for the decoration (and the 
! il decoration, be observed) of our New World 
mes.—{Com.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WATCHES. 


TIFFANY & CO, 


‘Union Square, N. Y., 


ing completed their factory at Place Cor- 

navin, Switzerland, are now receiving 

full lines of Watches of their own manufacture. 
In addition to their Stem-winding Standard 

Watch fe r gentlemen, they offer a full assortment 

mp] ed Watches. 

CHR ONO anarne marking fifth seconds, 

CHRONOGRAPHS with split seconds, 

CHRONOGRAPHS with split and inde- 
pendent seconds, 

REPEATERS striking hours and 5 minutes, 

REPEATERS striking hours and minutes, 

SELF-ACTING REPEATERS striking 
hours and quarters, 

CALENDAR WATCHES showing day of 
the week, month, and changes of the moon. 
Their Watches for Ladies are of the same 

their standard Watch, are thoroughly 

d to temperature and position, are stron- 

ind of much higher grade and finish than 
before offered for iF udies’ use, 

Silver Watches for Boys, fine movements, in 

very desirable sizes, both stem and key winders. 

will receive prompt and 


ITay 


Geneva, 


All ing 
sieiatthendn e replies, 


uiries. by mail 























HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 
family—looked for eagerly by the young people, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practicable, 
sensible, and to have really permanent worth, while it 
attracts for the hour. 
It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 


J.T. Trowbridge, Dr, I. I. Hayes, 
Edward Eggleston, Rev. W.M. Baker, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Louise C. Moulton, 
RebeccaH. Davis. C.A. Stephens, 
Ruth Chesterfield. Geo. M. Towle, 
Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 
Stories of Adven- Religious Articles, 
ture, Stories of Home & 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Tales, Poetry, 
Current Topics, Selections for Dec- 
Historical Articles. lamations, 
Biographical Anecdotes, Puzzles 
Sketches, Facts, & Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $1 75. This includes 
the payment of Postage by the publishers. 

Send for s, ecimen copies, which will be sent free. 
Please mention what paper you saw this in. 


PERRY, MASON, & CO., 
41 Temple Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Hamous 


VITALIZING 


TONIC 


And grand healthful Stimulant, Invigorator, and Re- 
storative, that will pooeey and "radically cure any and 
every case of General Debility, Loss of Strength, Flesh, 
and Appetite, and Weakness of every description, 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


f Lime and Soda. 


This famous VITALIZING Tonic acts like _— 
rapid] ly ag! the Strength and oo 
Sound and Refreshing Sleep, parting 





Tone 
Vigor, and Energy to the w lole syste or 4 
sumption, Weak Lungs and Chaat’ a and a Throat D 
eases, it is the best Remedy known. 
Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Pre only by 


pared 
WINCHESTER & CO., Comite 
Sold by all druggists. 36 John St., New York. 


TEN QUARTS OF FINE INK 


FROM THE 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Withont refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid is in all colors. Sent by 

gy on rect ofp price. 

R. C. ROOT, ANT 


Y, & €0., 
62 Liber 


St. New York. 
(4 Send for Circular. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


FREcKLES, AND TAN, ask druggist for PERRY 4 
MOTH AND FRECKLE ON, which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
EDONE and Piuene Reuepy, the great Skin Mrproinr 
for Pimples, es or Fleshworms. Consult 
B. ERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 
49 Bond St., New Yor 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely ked, upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two), by 
LVAN L LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston, 
_ Special Price to dealers, 


$15.00 SHOT GUN, 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch, and W: secular for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 

Gun} De ealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


Poll’ Meerschanms, 


and holders cut to order, re- 
en: and Boiled. 27 John St., 
and 1109 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for ¢ circular. _P. O. Box 5009, 


ot ARTSHORN SELF- -ACTI NG 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


tay Xe cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
to trade. 


_ ART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 


900 DECA LCOMANTE Pictures and 60 pp. 
~ Catalogue, 25 cts. J.J. GOULD, Boston, Mass, 






































H. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


ASBESTOS ROOFING PAINT 


Old 8) Tin, a, a and other Roofs can be made water- 
years at a c W. JOHNS’ PATENT 
SB 


ASBESTOS BOILER 
These materials are p 
Price-Lists, Instruction 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 
EstasiisHep 1858, 


and rendered serviceable for “IN: * 
STOS ROOFING PAIN’ 


AINTS, all ooome, for general mapenes 
ASBESTOS ROOFING, for steep or flat roofs, in all climates. 

FEL LTING, SHEATHING AND ROOFING FELTS, & 
— ready for use, and can be applied by any one. Send for Descriptive Pamphicte, 


} H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y, 





ANOTHER CHANCE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


POSTPONED TO 
November 30th, 1874. 
DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE. 
LIST OF GIFTS. 





One Grand Cash Gift........ .--- $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift ............ 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 50,000 


One Grand Cash Gift............ 
5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 1 00,000 


10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 

15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 

20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 

25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole Tickets ........... panedawtee 50 00 
8 ERS ee eee 25 00 
Tenth, or éach Coupon ......... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for..... .. §0000 
22 1-2 Tickets for.............++:- 1,000 00 





For Tickets and information, 
ddress 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public a Building, Louisville, Ky., 


Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 


Established 1855 






















The best and qhengest Paint in the 
world for Iron, r W « For sale by 
PRINCE’ 8 METALLIC 
, 96 Cedar St., New York. 
CAUT Purch sand ‘8 are cau- 
tioned pan oa “imitations of our METALLIC PaInt. 
All genuine PRINCE'S O yy’ PAINT will 
our name and on each and every 
package. Send fora cveuian. 


THESE Gentlemen 
have seen and are pleased 
with the chromos “ Pinck, » 
which for their humor and 
fine moral lesson, as well as, 
the excellence of execution, 
are the most popular chro- 
mos of the day, and should 
have a place in every family. 
Price $10 the Pair. If not 
found at your Picture 
ers send your order, or for a descriptive circular, to the 
publishes, J. F. RYDER, leveland, oO. 


Cc. F. A. HINRICHS, 


(Late WERCKMEISTER), 
Imports and deals at Wholesale and Retail in 


Chad Glass, Clocks, Bronaes, 


TOYS, AND GAMES, 
Archery, Croquet, Cricket Goods, &c. 
Also, the Kleeman’s Celebrated Study or 
Reading Lamps, Chandeliers, &c. 


A large display of Holiday Goods, as usual, ready for 
adection heat Tet December. ’ 


29, 31, & 88 PARK PLACE, 
Corner of Church Street (up stairs), NEW YORK. 


STEWART 

















SLATE& MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.N.Y 


ABIES. 


All articles for young children. Ask to see the new 
shirred Velvet Bonnet. 
EDWAKD A. MORRISON 
898 BROADWAY and 13 E. 19th St. 














PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfcits. 





1c | LANTERNS, large and i small, 
for Home Amusement and Public 
Exhibitions. Profitable business, requiring small cap- 
i Catalogue free. McALLISTER 
Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. y, 


Tul Prize Picture sent free! An in- 


THE TOLL-GATE! ! * genious gem! 60 objects to find! 


Address, with stamp, E. C. ABBEY, Burra.o, N. Y. 








| $2 00, 


GEO. W. READ & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
All Kinds of Hard- Woods, in 


Logs, Plank, Boards, & Veneers, 


186 to 200 Lewis z foot Sth & 6th Sts., E. R.,N. Y. 
Attention is especially invited to our stock of French, 
Walnut, and Ash Burls, Bird’s-Eye and C urly Maple, 
Satinwood, Tulip, and Rosewood ; also, Seasoned Ma- 
hogany, Walnut, White Spanish, ‘and Red C ‘edar, and 
White Holly. iw Orders by mail have rompt and 
careful attention. 1. Send for for Catalogue onl Price-L ist. 


AVILUDE; 


OR GAME OF 





A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY 50 CENTS A GAME. 
Happy now are the children whose thoughtful 
arents have bought for them “‘ Avilude, or Game of 
irds.” They gather around the table with bright eyes 


and smiling faces as it is announced “We are to 
have a game of Avilude.” A wHoLEe WINTER of enjoy- 
ment combined with instruction for rirry CENTS. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
WEST & LEE GAME CO., Wororsrer, Mass. 


Day Positively Fixed. 
SECOND AND LAST 


Grand Gift Concert 


AID OF THE 


MASONIC RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 
OF NORFOLK, V4., 
THURSDAY, NOV. 19th, 1874. 


50,000 TICK ETS---6000 CASH GIFTS. 


$250,000! 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY!! 


Whole Tickets, $10 00; Half Tickets, $5 00; Quarter 
Tickets, $2 50; Eleven Whole Tickets or 22 Halt Tick- 
ets for $100. No discount on less amount. 

For Tickets and Circulars givin ayy information, 
apply to the Home Office, NOR K, VA., or the 
Branch Office of the Association (Room bp), 78 and 80 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK CIT 


HENRY V. ‘Moone, Secretary. 


o! Chichester Patent; 
Dolls Cradles name on every cradle. Beauti- 
Sul, Cheap, and Durable. Chichester Toy Caatrs to 
match. Unequaled for a present to a little girl for 

BIRTHDAY OR HOLIDAY GIFT. 

Will hold a doll 20 inches long. Sold by all Toy and 
Furniture Dealers. Take none but the “Chichester. 
Ask your dealer to send for cetalogne, if — t them. 

1 Chichester atent, — 
Swi ing Cradles, _ should have a Chichester 
Swing Cradle. 

Mothers who try them will have no other. 

Mothers save your time by using a Chichester. 

Mothers buy no other till you see a Chichesser. 

THE CRADLE AMONG CRADLES. 

No rockers to wear out c: t, to tumble over, or for 
child to fall upon. No squea! ing treadle to get out of 
order. No cradle equal to the Chichester Swing Cradle. 
Dealers send for catalogue to GEORGE T. COMINS, 
154 North St., Boston, and 393 Pearl Street, New York. 


AvEs0Y's New STYLE GLass CUTTER AND PurtTy KNIFB 


























Will cut glass better than a diamond. A child can use it: It is 
vorth more than its cost if only used once. Sent to your addre ~ 
n @ neat box, prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents and stamp. 
ALVAN L. LovEJOY, 229 WASHINGTON ST., meenen M peed 
3eware of worthless i ti Liberal d 1o dealers. 


Clarke's 


New Method s $ Piano-Forte. 

Endorsed by the Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 
Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 








Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 
LEE é& WALKER,}°*2.sasetraas =" 





$100,000 GIVEN AWAY! 


NO POSTPONEMENT! 


GRAND MUSICAL JUBILEE 
AT SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
Thursday, November 26th, 1874. 
Agents wanted. For particulars address 
‘. HATTENBACH & CO., Sioux City, Iowa. 


CHANNE Shoes. They wear longer 
land never have ragged 


soles. They cost no more. A dark line shows where 
the channel is cut around thes sole. 
~ A New Chemical Discovery. 
Agents Wanted—“Butrer Comrocunp”—}¢ Ib. resh, 
re, sweet Butter from quart of milk. One-half saved. 
Recipe and Sample, with full instructions for maine 
Artifi cial Butter Company, Elizabeth, N 





MEN ALWAYS admire 
a pretty, well-shod foot. 
By all means buy EN- 
GLISH CHANNEL 























Novemser 7, 187 4.] 
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ROGERS? 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN, 


<% Inclose 10 cents for Catalogue 

qf and prints, to 
JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ATERS’S NEW SCA LE PIANOS are 
W. the best made. Prices low for cash or on install- 
ments. Send for Catalogue. Instruments rented until 
rent money pays for them. Agents want ‘" 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 451 Broadway, N. Y. 


VIJATERS'S Cc elebrated CONC ERTO 
W ORGANS can not be excelled in tone or beau- 
ty; they defy compe tition. Catalogues mailed. Instru- 
ments rented until rent moog yo for them. Agents 
wanted. HORAC E W. ATER SON, 481 Broadway. 


1 MET ATION SI LVER 
Watches, American style, 8 
0z., at $18; 6 02., $15; 50z., $13; 
4 0z., $12. Vest Chains, $2, $3, $4, 
and $5, to match. Sent, C.O.D., 

by — as, Send stamp for illus- 
trated circular. [3"No Agents. 
Collins Metal W atch Factory, 

335 Broadway, New York. 














Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven tro Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol, VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pauntaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ No. 1 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
W ALM GREET o.oo coves cccccccecccscsecs = 

HENRI TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
WN in dduuchadenccithasedobaniencsbetmadane 

HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... “ 

MEDICIS SAC og ie E, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trainec be 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 

Skirt and Long W alking Skirt.............. ¢ 19 

VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 








and English Riding Skirt)...............++. “8 
BEL “TED a with Long Apron and Demi- 
Traimed GEIC. ...cccccceccocescosccecss coves “ 93 


GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 18 years old)... “ 25 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 


BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... “@ 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 

DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT........... eowene 98 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... “ = 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 

SKIRT with Pleated Back.................- °° 2a 
ey CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT WITH 


POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... “ 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. 

The Publishers will eend either Pattern an mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WI LKIE “THE FROZEN DEEP,” the 
new novel ng ey a 
1 T an exciting, but pure and refin 
( OLLINS S, | story of love and } wand mae is now 
ready. Cloth. Ilustrated. Elegantly bound, $1 50. 
Sent, postpaid, by WM. F. GILL & CO., Publishers, 
No. 151 Washingion Street, Boston, Mass. 


(‘B@- ee: FIELD, Opera, 1, Marine, | Tour- 
. GJ ists, and general out-door day and 
s hie night *Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 


j traordinary power and wide fie’ ld’ of ob- 
servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
-— nent changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing stam — 

=MMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N 


Se 








00K CANVASSERS WANTED.—Con- 

petent and experienced Agents, who mean busi- 
ness, are wanted in every city and town in the United 
States and Provinces to sell “by subscription two new 
and popular books, viz: A Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge, by Rev. Ya Abbott; and the Life of 
Admiral Poote, U.S. N. by Prof. Hoppin of Yale Col- 
lege. Ina few ae the Prospectus and order books 
will be ready for the last work of the late Dr. David 
Livingstone, the only authorized edition that will be 
published. Terms liberal, For further particulars, 
apply to or address AVERY BILL, 


Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


HE FOLLETT PATENT ELASTIC 

CORSET ATTACHMENT for any Cor- 
fet. Gives grace and comfort to the wearer. Fifty 
Cents each. [3 Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
J. B. COLT, Sole Manufacturer, 47 Beekman St., New 
Y ork. ¢@™ Send Stamp for Descriptive C ircular. 


W ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “Constitution Water” will not 
cure. Dose 40 drops. For sale by all druggists. 


A Printing Office for $15.00! 


Young America Press, 3 founts of i tye with spaces, 
two cases, compen aes leads, ink, furniture, tweez- 
ers, &c. Address JOS. WATSO. 3 Cornhill, Boston, 
Mass.. » or 53 Murray St., New York Send for Circular. 




















JOHN PAUL'S BOOK Is PUBLISHED 


COLUMBIAN BOOK CO., of ertfora 
and Chicago, AGENTS WANTED every where. 


WwW k At home, male or female; $35 per 
or week, day or evening. NoCapital. 
for We send valuable ackage of 


goods by mail free. Address with te ‘n 
ce nt return | stamp, M. Youne, 173 Greenwich 8t., N. 





EARN TELEGRAPHY-—At the Union 
Telegraph Co.'s College. Small _! pees while 
practicing. Address, with stamp, C. A. SHERMAN, 


Sup't U. Yr. Co., Oberlin, Ohio. 





DR. FOOTE’S HOME, 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


This institution will hereafter be devoted to the 
treatment of patients suffering from the abuse of alco- 
holic stimulants, and from opium; and to the treat- 
ment of milder forms of mental aberration. 

From our past experience and success with the 
Homeopathic treatment in these affections, we can 
age pes when sufficient time is viven, a radical cure 

n all cases where the patient has desire for recovery. 

Terms, for inebriates, $20 to $80 a week. For fur- 
ther particulars, address GEO. F. FOOTE, M.D. 


“AGENTS WANTED FOR 
j ) E take pleasure in an- 

GUIZ T S)\ nouncing that we have 
just receive: 1d news of the 

| fact that the great States- 

HISTORY man and Historian had just 
completed this important 


work before his death. 
|The MS. of the last vol. 


OF 
| being now in the hands of 
F R AN C E. the Paris publishers. We 
5 are now oe the work 
in semi-monthly parts, at 
50 cents per part. 
It is one of the most 
superb specimens of book 
Magnificent 
es agents wanted in 
. very part of the Cbuntry. 
t nS It is the GREAT BOOK of 
1§ [ ] «| the year. Apply at once to 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 143 Washington 8t., 
__Opposite Old South Church, BOSTON. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


TRUE HISTORY 


BROOKLYN SCANDAL 


The Nae mgr revelations and startling disclosures 
made in this work are creating the most intense desire 
in the minds of the people to obtain it. It gives the 
whole inner history of the Great Scandal, and is the 
only full and authentic work on the subject. It sells at 
sight. Send for terms to Agents and a full description 
of the work. Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, Lil. 





making ever published in | 


America. First-class can- 





$ 2 H 0 0 made with our grand 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 
Represents 50 different books. Agents say this is the 
EST THING EVER TRIED. 

The books sell themselves in every family, and good 
men can make a business for life in one county. Agents 
wanted on these and our magnificent editions of Family 
Bibles. Full partic — free on application. Address 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philade Iphia. 


I 7 ADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or 
4 town. Address Extis May’e Co.,Waltham, Mass. 





A YEAR 


928 





Hussey’s National Cottage 
Architecture. 


New & Origimal Designs, Working 
Scale Drawings, and Details for all 
, Styles of low-priced Houses, with 
2 Spec ifications and Cost. Just pub- 
lished. Royal quarto. Postpaid, $6. 


WOODWARD’S ) _.1,000 Worxrme Draw 'INGS, 
NATIONAL | Rinne, Retain Fo, 
ARCHITECT. 


Douvars, postpaid. 








WELVE 


MONCKTON’S NATIONAL Srx Do.ars, 
STAIRBUILDER. postgeta. 

MONCKTON’S as St Srx Douians, 

CARPENTER and JOINER, »o*tpaid. 


Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 
FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED 


i] 0 0 On Potter's Complete 


BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Contains 2000 quarto pages and 3000 Illustrations. A 
Brsie Dictionary, a THroLoeioar Diorionary, a Bro- 
GRaPHIOAL Diorronary, and an Eoo:rsiastio at Dio- 
| Tronary allin one. No other work like it. Covers the 
| 


whole field of Religious Literature. In Two noble Vol- 
umes, Vol. I. now ready. For Circulars, terms, &c., ad- 
dress JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. 


BOOK The most unique and attractive 
_ | GIFT- BOOK ever published 
Af \ E N TS, | in America is now in preparation. 

I |Mark Twary, Wirxre Coins, 
Joun Hay, and P. V. Naspy are among the contributors. 
Agents with reliable references may address WM. F. 

| GILL & CO., Pub’s., 151 W ashington St., Boston, Mass. 





—— | AGENTS WANTED! DIPLOMA “AWARDED 


wrat@ewA5"S PICTORIAL BIBLES 
1300 Illustrations. Address, for Circulars, 
. J. HOLMAN « co., 930 ARCH St, Phila. 


CHILDREN'S #2" CO. Buttle, N.Y. 


Want smart Agents every where. __ Big pay for all. 


GENTS WANTED.— Men or women. . $34 
| a week or $100 forfeited. Valuable samples free. 
Write atonceto F. M. REED, Eighth St., New York. 





PER ing Field, and Marine Glasses, Barometers, 
&c. Send stamp forillustrats od catalogue. Wholesale 
and Re ‘tail. Rost.) ERRILL & Sons, 141 Water St., N.Y. 


All the BEST, useful Novelties, 
Novel De ot Chromos, Pens, Stationery, &c. 
Age nts Wanted. Catalogue ‘tree. 


Pius & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





J. WORTH & co., St. Louis, Mo. — 


A MONTH to Agents. Address C. M. 
| S475 8 Lintneton & Bro., oe York or Chicago. 





| ghee SP() Ber day at home. Terms free. Address 
SIZES DLV Gro. Stivson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 





HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTOR 


OF 


United § 


THE 


States. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By DAVID B. SCOTT. With 


Maps and Engravings.12mo, $1 50, 


A SMALLER SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
16mo, $1 00. 


SCOTT. With Maps and Engrayings. 


By DAVID B. 





The attention of Teachers and School-Officers is invited to a few of the lead- 
ing features of the above-named popular Text-Books : 


ist. The style is attractive. 


They are written in clear, simple, but 


effective language, giving a concise statement of the principal events, omitting 


all useless and wearisome details. 


Prof. Davip B. Scott, the author, has long 


been known as one of the most successful teachers of history in New York City, 
and is also the author of several valuable treatises on historical subjects. 


ed. They are unsurpassed in mechanical execution. They 
are amply furnished with reliable maps, and illustrated with numerous and 


accurate engrav ings. 


3d. They bring our National History down to the Geneva 


Conference. 
4th. Each important period 


is followed by interesting and 


instructive General Reflections. In these are outlined, in the form of 
generalizations, the habits, industries, and character of the people, the growth 
of the country, and the causes and effects of the most prominent events in its 


history. 


sth. These books are sold at a moderate price. 


In this respect 


they will bear comparison with any School Histories in the market. 





They have been introduced into many Public Schools, Seminaries, and Acad- 
emies, and their use has been attended with most satisfactory results. 
They have also been warmly commended by the leading Educators of the 


country. 


Supplies for first introduction wil! be furnished at a liberal discount. 


Specimen copies for examination will 
price. 


be sent, prepaid, on receipt of half retail 


Send for circulars containing Specimen Pages, Testimonials, &c. 
&@ Catalogue of School and College Text- Books mailed free to any 
Teacher or School-Officer, on application. 





ere ee) 


Pucusurp By HARPER & BROTHERS, FRankLin Square, New Yor. 


A MON TH.—Acents wanted every | 
where. Business honorable and first- 
class. Particulars sent free. Address 























HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS. 





BACON'S GENESIS oF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES. The Genesis of the New England 
Churches. By Leonarp Bacon. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown S8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


II. 

CAMPAIGNING ON THE OXUS AND THE 
FALL OF KHIVA. By J. A. MacGanan. With 
Map and Illustrations. Crown Syo, Cloth, $8 -50. 

IIL. 

LEWIS'S HISTORY OF GERMANY. A History 
of Germany, from the Earliest Times. Founded on 
Dr. Dav i» Mutrer's “ History of the German Peo- 
le.” By Cuari ron T. Lewis. With Maps and [l- 
ustrations. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, $% 60, 


IV. 

NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1875. 
With 90 Original Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Price 25 cents. Five copies sent to one address, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of §1 00. 


Ve 
MILL'S LOGIC, Revised Edition. A System of 
Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive: being a Con- 
nected View of the Principles of Evidence and the 
Methods of Scientific ~ estigation. By Joun 


Srvuart Mri. Printed from the Eighth London 
edition. Svo, Cloth, $8 006; Sheep, $3 60, 


VI 
GILLMORE’'S PRAIRIE AND FOREST. Prairie 
and Forest: A Description of the Game of North 
America, with Personal Adventures in their Pur- 
suit. By Parker Grucmorr (** Ubique”). LIllustra- 
ted. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


VIL. 

CAIRNES'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Some Lead- 
ing Principles of Political Economy Newly Ex- 
pounded. By J. E. Carnnes, M.A., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in U - heel College, 
London. Crown Syo, Cloth, $2 5 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S 


cents. 





Squire Arden. Svo, Paper, 75 


BLACKMORE'’S Lorna Doone. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
Miss CRAIK’S Sylvia’s Choice. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SALEM. A Tale of the Seve nteenth Century. By D. 
R. Casr.eron. 12mo, Cloth, $i 25. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S For Love and Life. Svo, Paper, 
75 cents, 


TROLLOPE'S Doctor Thorne. Popular Edition. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents, 


PAYN'S The Best of Husbands. 8yo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DE MILLE'S The 4 Task. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50 


Miss BRADDON'S Taken | at the Flood. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


ROBINSON’S Second- Cousin Sarah. Llustrated. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


TROLLOPE'S Lady Anna. 

ew Harrer & Brorsers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





sm Harren’s Cataroaus mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & UDUROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SquakE, N. LA 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 
ny of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Wrexey, ond Harerr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free, 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Werxty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage Sree. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 


Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the , 


subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxiy and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will ‘be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruens is prefer 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without lose to 
the sender. phen th 

Terms ron Apvertisine tn Harren's Weekly anp 

Harper's Bazar 

Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$¢) 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 

HARPER & B ROTHERS, _ New Yo “k. 


4 Yearly to Agents. 64 new articles and 
the best Family Paperin America, with 
two $5 Chromos. Family Journal, 300 Br’way, N. Y. 


cality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 


O77 A WEEK to Male and Female Agents in their lo- 
oD FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 





} , Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Money Outfits. Catalogues, Samples and fuli par- 
ticulars Free. S, M. Srzncex, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 
$10 A DAY. Employment for all. Patent Novel- 

ties. Gro. Le Fetton & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. -Y. 


I ated k G 
$10 to $1000 urestet Stocks and Gold paya 
ps urticulars. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers, 2 Wall 8t, N. ¥. 


FORTU N f For Aut, inthe Rubber Stamp 
A' Business. Address Dorman'’s 
Stencil and Stamp Works, Bautimonge, Mp, 
25 0 A MONTH, ‘Agents wanted. Ten best 
DOU go ‘ling articles in the world. Circulars free, 
J. LAOS, Detroit, Michigan. 


Addins 


po Reet 
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THE NEW RING MASTER. 
The Ins and Outs. 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, | 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


Offer their Extensive Stock ot 


LADIES’ FURS, 


at the Lowest possible Prices. 


SEAL-SKIN FURS, 


in great variety, including 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 


of all Grades and Styles. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


in very Large Assortment, of every 
description. 


502-504 BROA DWAY. 


Sli 


in Old and Well-Tried Remedy.—Mzs. 

WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 

ra ing has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 

mothers can iestify that it is reliable. Relieves the 

‘ hild from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 

els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quiet 
sep, and its parents unbroken rest 


Make Your Own Own 
Christmas Presents, 


We will Peend thie > Bracbet Sew 
Frau e, with four extra Saws, five 
et Designs, and full direc- 

or use, by mail, prepaid, on 


rece mm of 
frame is 5 x 12 inc 
mt, _ beautiflly pol pana, 


Ladies using it earn soy. 





MILLER’S FALLS Co., 
78 Beckman Stu N. Y. 





B st Organs for Easiest Payments. 


The MASON & HA™ILIN ORGAN CO.,, 
winners of THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 
and DEPLONEA of HONOR, at PARIS, 1567, 


VEENNA, 1873, and HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
AME R ICA AL W \YS, now offer the finest assortinent 
of the Best Cabinet or Parlor Organs in 


the ‘World, mot only for cash exclu- 
sively, as { but will also rent them 
with privite; ge vor purchase, or sell for pay- 





ments running through one to four years, 
> e following table shows terms of paymenton several 
plans for STYLE T, a Five Octave Double 


Reed Organ in elegant Upright Reson- 
ant Case, with Five Stops; Vox Humana, 
Automatic Swell, Knee Swell, &c. 


Cash Price $130, Time Price $143. Rent 3 Mos. S14 30. 


Payment in In 3 In 6 Ind | Ini2 
‘| Advance. | Months Months Months’ Months 
$14 30 $14 30 $14 30 $85 80 

28 60 — 85 09 

27 92 27 92 27 92 27 92 

1f 36 16 36 16 36 16 36 

. 67 94 pal 
69 90 





ash, $10 ) 44 mo nthly for 12 months. 


Many styles at proportionate ] prices, 
rented or solid to almost any part of the 
count: y. CATALOGUES, with fail particulars, free. 
MEASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 23 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





$1.50 each 
by mail or express. 
Don’t go to bed without one 
B PEREGO, 85 Nassau St.N.Y. 


GoopNicut 
SHIRTS 














WwW EEKLY. 


Silver 
Bridal Gifts. 


The Gorham Company, 


SILVERSMITHS. ESTABLISHED 1831. 


HARPER'S 


No. 1 Bond St., N. Y. 


Rich Bridal Gifts.—Testimonial Pieces. 
—Family Silver.—Forks and Spoons.— 
Services for Tea, Dinner, Lunch, Xc., &c., 
of Sterling Purity only. 


NARS 


+ 
*) 





WAS 
WH == | Those desirous of obtaining articles of 
H WH | Solid Silver, bearing the Gorham Sterling 
ASS Stamp (Lion, Anchor, and bead letter G), 

which is a positive guarantee of purity, may do 
so through the leading Jewelers throughout 


| the country upon terms as favorable as if 
obtained from the Gorham Company direct. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—Lonéon, 1862, 


=~ Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-List, mailed 
free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 


109 & 111 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


este Sau Se 








GUERLAIN’S 


CELEBRATED 


Paris 
Perfumery. 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT WILL BE 





FOUND AT 
For Aertel cman ‘Ink Tron- 
Rust and similar stains from the fingers, 


A. T, Stewart & Co,’s, 
white eegen linen or woo stuffs, &c. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. For sate by Stationers and Druggists. 


THE NEW CREEDMOOR RIF 


b] 

finely finished, throws cartridges with accuracy and force 
feet and may be used in the parlor, as it makes no report 
or smell; loads at re and has shell extractor, I will send one to any express 
office in the U. 8., C. O. D., to be examined before paying bill, at the reduced price, onl, 

$10. Cartridges only 40c. per 100. Send for one. Address WARD B. SNYDER. 
Nassau St., N. Send 10c. for my new 100-page Catalogue, containing 160 no am i | 
igraved illustrations of Gallery Guns, fine Targets, Revolvers, Gymnasium Goods, and Novelties. 


FREEMAN & BURR na mare 
‘ 138 & 140 FULTON ST., 
| NEW YORK, 


REEMAN & BURR, availing themselves of the GREAT DECLINE IN PRICES in re- 
plenishing stock, open the season with a very large stock, and are selling at corresponding LOW prices. 
To Order, or Ready-Made. 


0 
Oars, Over” 


Svrrs, 30. $5, $8, $10, $12, $15, $20, $30, $40. 
For Boys, 
oO, 


UITS, $40. ‘ 
. a ¥ * $5 to $20. é£ 
Surrs, 350. re) -gpoo* Piece 


UITS, $60. To Order, or Ready-Made. 




















3S: S50¥S’ SUITS, 85. 
OYS’ SUITS, $8. 
OYS’ SUITS, $10. 
OYS’ SUITS, $12. 
OYS’ SUITS, $15. 
OYS? SUITS, $20. 


Svurrs, 10. 0... 


Ulsters, 
Svurrs, $20. 


Sacks, 
Capes. 


| Quorn BY Lerrer promptly filled. Our New System ror Sreir-Measvne, of 

COUNTRY which thousands avai) themselves, enables parties in al] parts of the country to order direct 
ORDERS. from us, with the certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT ATTAINABLE, 

/RuLes for SELF - MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Book of Fashions and 
Prices, SENT FREE | on application. 


KN; AB B Grand, Square, & Upright PIANOS, 


New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 
WM. KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 
NEW YORK. 
The First and Main Object of Reading is to get Information. 
'$ CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURE 
HOOKER 

As a reading-book for Schools, as a class-book for beginners in 
Science, and as an aid in training children in habits of observa- 
tion, this book is absolutely without a rival. 

The Boston School Board, after a three years’ trial of it as a permitted book, mnanimonaly voted, 
at a meeting held February 11th, 1874, to make it a required text-book in all the Grammar Schools. 

It has also been adopted in Cambridge, New Bedford, Newton, Lynn, and Lowell, Mass. ; 
Ann Arbor, Kalamazoo, and Port Huron, Mich.; Manchester, N. H.; St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Ban- 
gor, Lewiston, and Augusta, Me., and numerous other places. 

Tuomas Tasu, Supt. of Public Schools, Lewiston, Me., says: ‘‘ It is equally popular with the 
School Board, parents, teachers, and children. We are extending its use every year.” 

W. S. Perry, Supt. of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich., says: ‘‘ We have never been able to se- 
cure as expressive and natural reading in any other book.” 

Rev. Jonn Worcester, Chairman of School Committee of Newton, Mass., says: ‘‘It is of 
great use in our lower Grammar classes, both as a reading g-book and as a store of valuable lessons. 
We should hardly know how to get on without it.’ 

The low price of the above work brings it within the reach of all. 

Part I., Plants, 60 cts.; Part II., Animals, 65 cts.; Part III., Air, Water, Light, Heat, &c., 
65 cts.; the three parts bound in one volume, $1 60. Liberal terms for first introduction. Spec- 
imen copies for examination sent,’ prepaid, on receipt of half retail price. 
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ASK FOR 


The Crown Perfumes, 


Exquisite, Lasting, 


ASK FOR 


The Crown Hair Brushes. 


Stiff and Penetrating. 
ASK FOR 


The Crown Dressing Combs. 
Perfect in Finish. 


ASK FOR 
The Crown Tooth Brushes, 


Bristles securely fustened in. 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Fine 
Totlet Goods in all parts of 
the United States, 
ne hearer ; 
Tuomson, Lanepvon, & Co., 


Sole Inporters, 478 & 480 Broadway, New York 





Read This Once—Once! 
Then Read it Again—Again. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


CORRECT Timekeeper is indispensable to every 
++ one who has appointments to keep, MEN AT 
WORK, trains to meet, meetings to attend, in fact 
any business that is worth doing should be DONE 
WELL AND ON TIME. 

For this purpose every one should own a Waltham 
Watch, and to meet THE MEANS OF ALL 
CLASSES, they are made of various grades, so that 
every taste and purse can besuited. A SUBSTAN- 
TIAL ACCURATE WATCH in a Solid Silver 
Case can be bought for $17, and an EXCELLENT 
SMALL SIZE GOLD WATCH, for Ladies, 
for $50. From these prices they increase in value ac- 
cording to the finish of themovement and WEIGHT 
AND PATTERN OF CASES, Special quali- 
ties are made for Railroad use and Travellers. The 
STEM-WINDING ATTACHMENT is now 
to be had with watches of any size or grade, and in 
cases of any weight or pattern. To buy one try the 
following plan first: WRITE A SHORT LET- 
TER (on a postal-card will answer) as follows: 


Howard & Co., 222 Fifth Avenue, New York: 
Send me your new Price-List of Waltham Watches 
as advertised in “Harper's Weekly.” 
(Sign name and address in full.) 


By return mail you will receive the Price-List free and 
postpaid. It is a book of 16 pages, and in it are de- 
scribed ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FOUR VARIETIES of Waltham Watches, from 
which you can not fail to make a selection. Send us 
the order according to the directions in the Price-List, 
and WE WILL SEND THE WATCH by 
express, with the bill to collect on delivery. On every 
bill are instructions to the Express Agent to allow the 
purchaser to OPEN THE PACKAGE AND 
EXAMINE the watch before paying. If it is not 
in every way satisfactory you need not take it, but let 
it COME BACK AT OUR EXPENSE; even 
after you have taken and paid for it, if it does not prove 
satisfactory you can exchange it, or we will BE« 
FUND THE MONEY «t avy time within a year. 

Do not let distance from New York deter you from 
writing, as the farther you are THE MORE AD- 
VANTAGE IT IS FOR YOU to buy of us. 

We have sold some Sixteen Thousand Waltham 
Watches on this plan during the last six years, and 
tully one-half went WEST OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI and to the Pacific States and Territories. At 
all events, if you feel the least interest in the matter, 
write for the Price-List, IT WILL ONLY COST 
YOU ONE CENT for a postal-card. 

Be sure and mention that advertisement was seen in 


“Harper's Weekly.” 
mre HOWARD & CO. 
222 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
a Every Watch warranted by & qgottal certificate. 


‘FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED bY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
ae Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 


BROTHERS & CO., 
[oa . 6 , “_° " RK 


THE SPECULATOR: 


A Semi-Monthly Journal for reviewing and reporting 
pa and ferclgn official drawings. One copy for 
1 year, - repaid, $2 00; one — for 6 months, 
08! rn? "0 00. Sample Aye mailed free. 
be cents wanted. HOCH, 
Lock Box 5594. 116 Nassau Street, New York. 


ake $5000 this Winter - honorably. 
Yo Part rticulars a. Box 5166, P. O., New York. 
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GRAPE-GATHERING IN ITALY. 


Tue vintage in Italy offers a more picturesque 
spectacle than in countries which lie further to 
the north, where the vines are pruned down to 
mere bushes, fastened to poles, and ranged in 
stiff and formal rows. Such vineyards as these 
are not nearly so pretty as our American hop- 
gardens. In Italy, however, the vine is allowed 
to display its full luxuriance; it attaches itself to 
trees or espaliers, and when, as the time of vint- 
age draws near, festoons of luxurious green and 
purple fruit hang from these leafy arcades, a 
most tempting sight is presented to those who 
walk beneath. Then follows such a scene as 
that depicted in our engraving, where the bloom- 
covered bunches, as yet innocent of alcohol, and 
therefore deserving of the attention of the veriest 
Good Templars, are about to be pressed in the 
service of the god Bacchus. 
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A STRANGE WORLD. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Taken at THE FLoop,” “To tHe Brrrer 
Enp,” “Srrancers anp Prieris,” “ Avrorga 
Fiorp,” “ Tnx Loves or ARpEN,” ETO, 


— 
CHAPTER XLIIL. 
FOR HERE’S NO SAFETY IN THE REALM FOR ME. 


Ir was a dull autumnal afternoon when Humph- 
rey Clissold paid his final visit to the Manor- 
house. That brilliant summer, which had lasted 
in all its heat and glory to the end of August, and 
even extended to September, had vanished all at 
once, and had given place to a bleak and early 
autumn. Stormy winds by night and dull gray 
skies by day had prevailed of late ; sad stories of 
disaster at sea filled many a column in the news- 
papers—to the relief of editors, who must needs 
have had recourse to gigantic gooseberries, or re- 
vivified the sea-serpent, but for these catastro- 
phes. 

Even the Manor-house had a gloomy look un- 
der this leaden sky. Pyramids of scarlet gera- 
niums, thickets of many-colored dahlias, lent 
their gaudy hues to the scene; but the lack of 
sunlight made all dull. ‘The gilded vane pointed 
persistently northeast. Gardeners and under- 
lings had labored in vain to keep the paths and 
lawns clear of dead leaves. Down they came, in 
a crackling shower, with every gust, emblems of 
decay and death. Humphrey Clissold, sensitive, 
as the poet must ever be, to external influences, 
felt depressed by the altered aspect of the place. 
. Within, however, all was mirth and brightness, 
There was the usual family group in the hall, 
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where a mighty wood fire blazed in the wide 
modern-antique grate, with its massive iron- 
work, and two burnished brazen globes, on iron 
standards—golden orbs that reflected the ruddy 
glow of the fire. The billiard players were at 
A party of young ladies playing pool in- 
dustriously, under the leadership of Mr. Tresillian, 
J. P., who was in great force in feminine circles 


| where there was not much strain upon a man’s 


| intellect. 
by the fire—her complexion guarded by a tapes- | 
| have you done with Churchill, Lady Cheshunt ?” 
| with a little anxious look round the room—emp- 


Lady Cheshunt was in her pet chair 


try banner-screen—deeply absorbed in that very 
French novel the iniquity whereof she had seen 


denounced in that modern censor, the Saturday | 


Review. Viola Bellingham was working point 
lace at a little table by the central window, and 
listening with rather a listless, uninterested air 
to Sir Lewis Dallas’s discourse. Neither Madge 
nor her husband was present. 

Lady Cheshunt closed her novel with a faint 
sigh, leaving a finger between the pages. Mr. 
Clissold was not so interesting as a French nov- 
elist who was worth a page and a quarter of de- 
nunciation in the Saturday ; yet she felt called 
upon to be civil to him. 

** Tow is Mrs. Penwyn?” he asked, when he 
had shaken hands with and duly informed himself 


| as to the health of the distinguished dowager. 


| ladyship. 


‘*That poor child is not very well,” replied her 
** East wind, I suppose. I don’t think 
we were created for a world in which the wind 
is perpetually in the east. On such a day as this 
I always wish myself in the torrid zone, the cen- 
tre of Africa, any where where one could feel the 
sun. ‘lo look at that gray sky and those falling 
leaves is enough to give one the horrors. It’s as 
bad as reading Young’s Night Thoughts, or stay- 
ing at a country house with goody people, who 
insist upon reading one of Blair’s sermons aloud 
on a wet Sunday afternoon.” 

‘*T hope it is nothing serious,” said Humphrey, 
meaning Mrs. Penwyn’s indisposition. 

**Oh dear, no ; not in the least. She is only 
a little out of spirits, and has been spending the 
morning in her own room with the baby. I dare 
say she will come down presently. I think she 
worked a little too hard last season, giving din- 
ners to all the people Mr. Penwyn wanted to 
conciliate, and going every where he wished. 
She would make an admirable cabinet minister's 
wife, I tell her, so devoted and self-sacrificing ; 
and, I suppose, at the rate Mr. Penwyn is going 
on, he is sure to be in the cabinet sooner or 
later. A very wonderful man—so serious and 
self-contained—a man who never wasted a min- 
ute of his life, I should think.” 

Madge entered at this moment, a little paler 
than in the days of old, but very beautiful. Her 
flowing gray silk dress, with broad sash, and 
gimps and fringes of richest violet, became her 
admirably. Not a jewel or ornament, except the 
single amethyst stud which fastened her plain 
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IN ITALY. 


| linen collar, and the triple band of diamonds on 


her wedding finger. The glorious dark hair 
wound, coronet fashion, round the small head. 
A woman for a new Valasquez to paint, just as 
she stood before Humphrey Clissold to-day in 
the soft gray light. 

**T am so sorry to hear you have been ill,” he 
said, as they shook hands. 

** But you must not be sorry, for I was not ill. 
I was a little tired, perhaps a little idle, too, and 
I wanted a morning alone with my boy. What 


ty for her, lacking but one occupant. 


|  ‘**What have I done with him?” ejaculated | 
| the dowager. 


**Do you suppose your husband 
is a man to be kept in-doors by any fascinations 
of mine? I should as soon expect to see Brutus 


or Cassius, or any of those dreadful Shakspear- 


ean persons, in togas, playing the tame cat. I 
asked your husband to read aloud to us, think- 
ing that might please him—most men are proud 
of their elocution—but you should have seen his 
look of quiet contempt. ‘I am so sorry I am 
too busy too allow myself the pleasure of amus- 
ing you,’ he said, and then went off to super- 
intend some new plantation of Nofwegian firs. 
Wonderful man!” 

**You have come to spend the rest of the day 
with us, of course, Mr. Clissold,” said Madge, 
with that pleasant, cordial manner which was 
one of her charms, and in nowise out of har- 
mony with her somewhat queenly bearing. Who 
more delightful than a queenly woman when she 
desires to please ? 

‘*T shall be only too happy if I may, and if 
you will excuse my appearing at dinner in a 
frock-coat. I reserved this day for my visit 
here. It is my last day but one in the west.” 

‘*T am so sorry,” said Madge. ‘‘ Well, since 
we have you for so short a time we must do our 
best to amuse you. Perhaps”—with a happy 
thought—‘‘ you would like to go and see Church- 
ill’s new plantation. We might go for a drive 
and join him.” 

Humphrey understood the wife's desire to be 
near her husband, a new proof of that love which 
had an element of pathos in its quiet intensity. 

‘*T should like it of all things,” he answered. 

‘But are you sure you have lunched?” It 
was between three and four in the afternoon. 

‘*Quite sure. I joined Mr. Trevanard at his 
early dinner.” 

‘© Clara—Laura—which of you will come for 
a drive ?” asked Madge, indiscriminately, of the 
pool players. ‘‘I know it would be useless to 
ask you, dear Lady Cheshunt.” 

‘© My love, I would as soon drive across the 
Neva in a sledge for pleasure. I never stir from 
my fireside, except to go out to dinner, when 
the wind’s in the east. Setting aside the dis- 
comfort, I can’t see why one should make a hor- 














ror of one’s self by exposing one’s complexion to 
be rasped as the bakers rasp their rolls.” 

The pool players were too. deeply involved in 
their game to care about leaving it, unless dear 
Mrs. Penwyn particularly wished them to go out. 

** Let me come, Madge,” said Viola, *‘ and let 
us take Nugent. You won't mind, will you, Mr. 
Clissold ?” 

**Do you think I am such a barbarian as to 
object to that sinall individual's society ?” asked 
Humphrey. ‘‘ He shall sit on my knee, and pull 
my beard as hard as he likes.” 

Sir Lewis Dallas asked to be allowed to join 
the party, so the sociable was ordered, and Mrs, 
Penwyn and her sister retired to put on their 
hats. 

** She is not looking well,” said Humphrey. 

‘*No, she is not,” answered Lady Cheshunt, 
with more earnestness than was common to that 
somewhat frivolous dowager. ‘‘She has never 
been quite the same since that burglar business.” 

**Indeed! The alarm caused her a great 
shock, I suppose ?” 

‘* Well, she knew nothing about the attempt 
till it was all over; but I suppose the worry and 
excitement afterward were too much for her. 
The man turned out to be a son of the lodge- 
keeper's, and the womau came whining to Mrs. 
Penwyn to get him let off easily, and Madge, 
who is the most tender-hearted creature in the 
world, persuaded Churchill to use his influence 
with that good-natured Mr. Tresillian, whom he 
can wind round his finger,” in a whisper, ‘‘ and 
the man got off. It was particularly good of 
Mrs. Penwyn, for I know she detests that lodge 
woman.’ 

** Really,” said Humphrey, affecting ignorance. 
‘*‘Then I wonder Mr, Penwyn keeps her on his 
premises, now that he knows her son to be such 
a dangerous character.” 

** Yes, it’s just one of those absurd things men 
do for the sake of having their own way, I've 
talked to Mr. Penwyn about it myself ever so 
many times. ‘Why do you annoy your poor 
wife by keeping a horrid creature like that?’ I 
have asked him. ‘Suppose I know your horrid 
treature to be deserving of protection and shel- 
ter, Lady Cheshunt? Should I not be unmanly 
if I were to sacrifice her to a foolish prejudice 
of Madge’s?’ he retorts. So both Madge and 
I have left off talking about the creature; but 
I must say that it always makes me feel uncom. 
fortable to see her squatting on the threshold in 
the sunshine, like an overgrown toad. I think 
there’s something like it in some Greek play; 
but I don’t know where, or which,” added Lady 
Cheshunt, vaguely. 

‘* Perhaps I could tell Mr. Penwyn something 
about his protégée’s antecedents that would make 
him change his opinion.” 

“Then pray do. But is it any thing very 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 928.) 
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(CONTINVED FROM PAGE 925.) 
dveadful—murder, or any thing of that kind?” 
asked Lady Cheshunt, with a scared look. ‘‘ You 
make me feel as if we were all going to have our 
throats cut.” 

‘*It is nothing very dreadful. Perhaps hard- 
ly enough to cause any change in Mr. Penwyn’s 
opinion, 1 remember that woman plying her 
trade as a gypsy fortune-teller at Eborsham the 
day before my poor friend, James Penwyn, was 
murdered. She, ina manner—by the merest ac- 
cident, of course—foretold James's early death.” 

** Dear me, what an extraordinary thing! And 
you find her, two years afterward, in Churchill 
Penwyn’s service. That is very curious.” 

‘*The whirligig of time biings many curious 
things to pass, Lady Cheshunt. But here are 
the ladies.” 

I'hey went to the porch, where the sociable 
was waiting for them, with a pair of fine bays, 
impatient to be gone, It was not an inviting 
day for open-air excursions, but just one of those 
gray afternoons which have a kind of poetry—a 
sentiment all their own. ‘The sombre expanse 
of moorland, dun color against the gray, had a 
fine effect. 

They took a longish drive, made a circuit, and 


came round to the new plantation, where Church- | 


ill was superintending the work, seated on his 
favorite Tarpan, an animal which had of late 
shown himself unmanageable by any one except 
his master, and had been the cause of more than 
one groom's retirement from a service which was 
in every other respect admirable. Churchill 
seemed to have a peculiar fancy for the some- 
what ill-conditioned brute, though he did not 
often ride him, on account of Mrs. Penwyn’s 
pervous apprehensions. 

‘*My dear love, he will never throw me,” 
Churchill said, in answer to his wife’s request 
that Tarpan should be disposed of. ‘‘ If I were 
not thoroughly convinced of that, I would part 
with him. The brute understands me, and I 
understand him, which neither of those fellows 
did. And I like his pace and action better than 
those of any other horse in the stable. Nothing 
revives me like a gallop on Tarpan. 

Wonderful to see the influence of Madge Pen- 
wyn's presencé on her husband as Humphrey 
Clissold saw it to-day. ‘The moody brow relax- 
ed its contemplative frown, the thoughtful eye 
brightened, while a gentle pressure of the hand 
and fondly whispered sentence welcomed the wife. 

‘*'This is an unexpected pleasure, Madge,” he 
said. ‘*T did not think you would drive to- 
day.” 

** T wanted to show Mr. Clissold your new plan- 
tation, Churchill.” 

They all alighed, and Churchill showed them 








of Penwyn, some influence stronger than phi- 
lanthropy which secured the wanderer’s home. 
The fact that it should be so, that there should 
be some secret alliance between the woman who 
had foretold James Penwyn’s death and the 
man who had been so large a gainer by that 
early death, impressed him strangely. He was 
thoughtful and silent throughout the homeward 
drive—so thoughtful and so silent as to arouse 
Madge Penwyn’s curiosity. 

‘*T can hardly compliment you upon being the 
most amusing of companions, Mr. Clissold,” she 
said, with a forced smile, as they approached the 
Manor-house, ‘‘'There was a time when your 
conversation used to be amusing enough to en- 
liven the dullest drive, but to-day you have been 
the image of gloom.” 

‘** Black care sits behind us all at odd times, 
Mrs. Penwyn,” he answered, gravely. ‘‘ Be as- 
sured I must have cause for serious thought when 
the charm of your presence does not put me in 
spirits.” 

‘Thanks for the compliment; but you talk 
rather too much’ like a Greek oracle,” retorted 
Madge, lightly, but with an uneasy look, which 
did not escape Humphrey’s observation. 

‘* There is a cloud hanging over this house,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘ A trouble in which husband 
and wife share. But it ean be no such dark se- 
cret as Justina’s suspicions point to, or Mrs. Pen- 
wyn would know nothing about it. No husband 
would reveal such guilt as that to his wife.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 2. 
‘*¥OR THOU WERT STILL THE POOR MAN’S STAY.” 


Dinner at Penwyn Manor went off gayly 
enough. Lady Cheshunt, inspirited by various 





| light wines, a good deal of Maraschino in the ice 


his newly planted groves, the graceful feathery | 


Norwegian saplings (a ship-load of them brought 
from Norway for his special benefit), rhododen- 
drous planted in between, and here and there a 
mountain ash, or a cepper beech to give color 
and variety 

While they were walking in the plantation, 

Humphrey and Churehill side by side, the former 
seized the opportunity of speaking of the gypsy 
woman whose presence at Penwyn Manor was a 
perplexity to him. It might possibly be an im- 
pertinence on his part to call in question Mr. 
Venwyn's domestic arrangements, but Humphrey 
Clissold felt that there were circumstances in this 
case which fully justified a breach of manners. 

‘**Do you know that I have made a curious 
discovery about a person in your employment, 
Mr. Penwyn ?” he began. 

‘“* Indeed! And pray who and what is the per- 
son ?” asked Churchill, with the slightest possible 
change of manner, from cordiality to reserve. 

** Your lodge-keeper,” replied Humphrey ; and 
then he proceeded to relate the circumstances of 
his first meeting with Rebecca Mason. 

Mr. Penwyn received the information with su- 
preme indifference. 

**Curious,” he said, carelessly ; ‘‘ but I have 
long since discovered that life is made up of cu- 
rious coincidences, and I have lost the faculty of 
astonishment. Multitudinous as the inhabitants 
of this globe are, we seem to be perpetually mov- 
ing in circles, and knocking our heads against 
some one or other connected with our past lives. 
If I had wronged a man in Otaheite twenty years 
ago, it would not in the feast surprise me to meet 
him at Seacomb Corn Exchange to-morrow. 
With regard to the woman Mason, I found her 
in circumstances of extreme distress, and offered 
her ahonie. It was one of those rare occasions 
on which I have indulged in the luxury of doing 
good,” with an ironical laugh. ‘‘ I knew when 
I did this that Rebecca had gypsy blood in her 
veins, and had led a roving life. But I had rea- 
son to believe her an bonest woman then, and I 
have never found any cause for thinking her oth- 
erwise since. And this being so, I have made up 
my mind to keep her, in spite of the valgar prej- 
udice against her tawny skin, in spite even of my 
wife's dislike.” 

‘* You are not alarmed by the idea of her rela- 
tionship to a burglar?” 

‘“No. First and foremost, I am not prepared 
to admit that the man is a burglar; and second- 
ly, if he be, I am as well able to defend the Man- 
or-house from him as from any other member of 
his profession.” 

‘* Except that he would have the advantage of 
his mother’s ledge as a base of operations, and 
his mother’s knowledge of your domestic arrange- 
ments,” remonstrated Humphrey, determined to 
push the question. 

‘**T have told you that I know her to be an 
honest woman, whatever the son may be. Come, 
Mr. Clissold, we may as well drop this subject. 
You are not likely to influence me upon a point 
whic h I have maintaiued against the wish of my 
wife.” 

**So be it,” said Humphrey, closing the dis- 
cussion, with the conviction that there was some 
hidden link between the gypsy and the Squire 


pudding, and a glass of curagoa as a corrective 
afterward, was a host in herself, and talked loud 
enough, fast enough, recklessly enough, to keep 
the dullest dinner-going. Mr. Penwyn was al- 
ways an excellent host, starting fresh’ subjects 
of conversation with such admirable tact that 
no one knew who changed the current of ideas 
when interest was just beginning to flag—never 
taking the lion’s share of the talk, or drifting 
into monologue, listening to every one, encour- 
aging the timid, sustaining the weak, and prov- 
ing himself a living encyclopedia whenever dates, 
names, or facts were wanted. 

The gentlemen left the dining-room about ten 
minutes after the ladies had quitted it, to the de- 
light of Sir Lewis Dallas, and the secret disgust 
of Mr. Tresillian, who liked to prose about stable 
and kennel for an hour or so over his claret. 

‘The assembly being merely a household party, 
people scattered themselves in a free and easy 
manner through the rooms, the ivory balls click- 


| ing in hall and billiard-room, as usual, a little 





| 


group of ladies round the piano trying that sweet 
bit of Schumann’s, chiefly remarkable for cin- 
quepation, and little jerky chords, up and down 
the piano, and demanding no small skill in the 
executant. 

Humphrey found himself in the deep embra- 
sure of one of the hall windows, talking literature 
with Miss Bellingham, who evidently preferred 
his society to that of the devoted Sir Lewis. 

‘* A good opportunity to find out a little more 
about George Penwyn,” thought Humphrey. 
‘** Miss Bellingham must be acquainted with all 
the traditions of the house. If I could but dis- 
cover what manner of man he was, I should be 
better able to arrive at a just conclusion about his 
relations with Muriel ‘Trevanard.” 

A little later, when they were talking of libra- 
ries and book collecting, Viola said: ‘‘'There 
were hardly fifty books altogether at Penwyn, I 
think, when my brother-in-law came into the 
property. The library here is entirely Church- 
ill’s collection. The old Squire and his prede- 
cessors must have been strangely deficient of lit- 
erary taste. Even the few books there were had 
most of them belonged to Mr. George Penwyn, 
the poor young man who was killed in Canada.” 

‘* Ah, poor fellow; I heard of his sad fate 
from the housekeeper here, when I came to see 
the Manor-house last summer. A tragical end 
like that gives a melancholy interest to a man’s 
history, however commonplace it may be in oth- 
er respects. I suppose you have heard a good 
deal of gossip about this George Penwyn?” 

** Yes, our old housekeeper is fond of talking 
about him. He seems to have been a favorite 
with people, especially with cottagers and small 
tenants on the estate. I have heard old people 
regret tuat he never came to his own, even in 
my presence, thgugh the speech was hardly civil 
to my brother-in-law. I know that by some of 
the people we are looked upon as intruders on 
George Penwyn’s account. He seems to have 
been constantly doing kindnesses.” 

** And you have never heard any thing against 
his character—that he was dissipated—wild, as 
the world calls it ?” 

‘* Never so much asa word. On the contrary, 
Mrs. Darvis has often told me that he was partic- 
ularly steady—that he was never known to take 
too much wine, or any thing of that kind. In 
fact, she talks as if he had been a paragon.” 

‘* Ah,” thought Humphrey, ‘‘these paragons 
are sometimes viler at bottom than your open 
profligate. Few men ever knew the human heart 
better than he who gave us Charles and Joseph 
Surface.” 

‘*T have an inward conviction that George 
Penwyn must have been nice,” said Viola. 

‘‘Indeed! On what ground is that conviction 
based ?” 

‘*On various grounds. First, there are the 
praises of people who can not flatter, since there 
is nothing to be gained by speaking well of the 
dead. Secondly, there is that shelf full of books 
with George Penwyn’s name in them, all nice 
books, the choice of a man of culture and good 
feeling. ‘Thirdly, there is his portrait, and I like 
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his face. Are those reasons strong enough, do 
you think ?” 

‘*Quite, fora woman! His portrait—ah, by- 
the-bye, I should like to have another look at 
that.’ 

‘*Come and see it at once, then,” replied Vi- 
ola, good-naturedly. ‘It is in the little study 
yonder, the old Squire’s room. ‘The books are 
there too.” 

The study was a little room off the hall. 
Humphrey remembered it well, though he had 
never entered it since Mrs. Darvis showed him 
George Penwyn’s portrait, on his first visit to the 
Manor-house. , 

Viola took a wax-candle from the mantel-shelf 
and led the way to the study, a room which was 
still used for business interviews with stewards or 
tenants, a second door opening into a 
communicating with the offices and obscure pas- 
sages by which such inferior beings were admit- 
ted to the Squire’s presence. 

Humphrey took the candle from Miss Belling- 
ham’s hand, and held it up before the picture 
over the mantel-piece. 

His grip tightened on the bronze candlestick, 
and his breath came stronger and quicker as he 
looked, but he said never a word. 

That picture was to him stronger confirmation 
of his idea about Justina’s parentage than all the 
circumstantial evidence in the world. There, in 
those pictured lineaments, he saw the very lines 
of Justina’s face—lines modified in her counte- 
nance, it is true, and softened to feminine beau- 
ty, but characteristics too striking to be mistaken 
even by a casual observer. 

‘Strange that the likeness did not occur to 
me when I saw that picture first,” he thought. 
‘* But then at that time I had only looked at 
Justina with the eye of indifference. I did not 
know her face by heart as Ido now. And I re- 
member that even then the picture struck me as 
like some one I knew. Memory only failed to 
recall the individual,” 

Those placid blue eyes, with their somewhat 
melancholy expression, were so like the eyes he 
had seen looking at him mournfully only three 
weeks ago, when Justina bade him good-by. 
The eyes which he faintly remembered looking 
up at him for the first time in the buttercup 
meadow near Eborsham. 

Humphrey Clissold put down the candle with- 
out a word, 

‘*T hope you have stared long enough at that 
picture,” said Viola, laughing. ‘‘ You appear to 
find it remarkably interesting.” 

‘It is a very interesting portrait—to me.” 

‘* Why to, you, in particular ?” 

‘* Because it resembles some one very dear to 
me.” 

‘Oh, I understand,” said Viola, gently. ‘* Your 
poor friend, James Penwyn !” 

Humphrey did not attempt to set her fright. 

** Now let us look at the books,” he said, go- 
ing to the secretaire, the upper shelves of which 
held about thirty volumes, all well bound. ‘They 
were Valpy’s Shaksj in green morocco, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron and Shelley, 
Keats and Hood, and a few other volumes, 
chiefly Oxford classics, which Mr. Penwyn had 
brought from the University, not by any means 
the books of a man wanting in refinement or 
culture. That they had been well read was evi- 
dent, and many a verse underlined in pencil 
marked the reader’s appreciation. 

In a volume of Byron, containing Manfred 
and some of the minor poems, Humphrey found 
a penciled note here and there in a woman’s 
hand, which he recognized as Muriel Treva- 
nard’s. Words of praise or of criticism, but in 
all cases denoting a cultivated mind and a sound 
judgment. A girl who could write thus was 
hardly likely to have been fooled by the first se- 
ducer who came across her path. 

“*T wonder who wrote in that book,” said Vi- 
ola. ‘*George Penwyn had no sister, and his 
mother died while he was very young. Perhaps 
they were written by Miss Morgrave, the young 
lady his father wanted him to marry.” 

**T should hardly have thought they were on 
intimate terms enough for that kind of thing.” 

‘*True. One must be very sure of a person’s 
friendship before one can venture to scribble one’s 
opinions in their books,” returned Viola. 

An hour later Humphrey Clissold left the 
Manor-house. Glad to be alone, and free to 
think over the day’s work. 

The idea which had hitherto seemed little bet- 
ter than a baseless fancy, the filmy weaving of 
his own romantic dreams, was now conviction. 
He held it as a certain fact that Justina was 
George Penwyn’s daughter, and that it must be 
his work to discover the missing link in Muriel 
Trevanard’s story, and the nature of that fatal 
union which had ended in shattered wits and a 
broken heart. 

‘**God grant that I may find evidence to con- 
firm my own belief in the girl’s purity and the 
man’s honor,” he said to himself, as he drove the 
dog-cart back to Borcel End. ‘‘If the popular 
idea of George Penwyn is correct, he must have 
been too good a man to play so base a part as that 
of betrayer, too kind to leave his victim to face 
the storm of pdrental wrath unprotected. But 
he was in his father’s power, and it is possible 
that he might have had recourse to a secret mar- 
riage rather than forfeit the old man’s favor and 
the Penwyn estate. Yet, if this were the case, 
it is strange that he should have left England 
without endeavoring to secure his wife’s safety— 
that he should have made no provision for his 
child's birth—an event the possibility of which 
he ought to have foreseen.” 

This was a puzzling point. Indeed, the whole 
story was involved in mystery. Either George 
Penwyn must have deceived every body who 
knew him as to his moral character, or he must 
have acted honestly toward Muriel. 

‘*' There is only one person I can think of as 
likely to know the truth of the story,” Humphrey 








said to himself, ‘and that person is Miss Bar- 
low, the sehool-mistress at Seacomb. My first 
endeavor must be to find Miss Barlow, if she is 
still an inhabitant of this lower world.” : 

He had a good deal to do in Seacomb, yet was 
anxious, with a lover's foolish yearning, to get 
back to London; so he got Martin to drive him 
over to the quiet old market-town early next 
morning, and took care to put up at the oldest 
inn in the place—a rambling old house with a 
quadrangular yard—a relic of the good old coach- 
ing days. 

**'There’s no better place than an old inn in 
which to learn the traditions of a town,” Humph- 
rey told himself. ‘‘I dare say I shall find some 
ancient waiter here who remembers every thing 
that has happened at Seacomb for the last fifty 
years.” 
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LOVE’S SEASONS. 


** One after one the seasons go! 
First, merry, laughing Spring, 

Hard chased by Summer, who in turn 
Takes flight on joyous wing. 

Then Fall, the saddest of the year, 
And Winter next,” sang she ; 

** But ah! the dearest time of all 
‘Love's season’ sure must be!” 


Spring, summer, fall, and winter time! 
The spring first dawned for her 

When love, with whispers low, began 
Her heart to charm and stir. 

Spring swiftly then to summer changed, 
And ne'er was sky so blue, 

Nor ever days so bright with bloom, 
So joyous, rare, and true. 


But sammer could not live for aye, 
And soon, with sad surprise, 

She felt the chill of autumn time, 
And saw the changing skies. 

O Summer! what of all thy bloom! 
What of thy vows of love! 

And ah! whence comes this sudden gloom 
O’er all around, above ? 


Spring, summer, fall, and winter time! 
Alas for spring’s bright dawn! 

Alas for summer’s fair, sweet bloom! 
Where has its gladness gone ? 

By winter’s storms bereft of warmth, 
A maiden’s heart lies dead! 

Ah me! that from her life so soon 
Love’s seasons should have fled! 





THE CAPTIVES. 


Tue Circassian slave-trade in women, which 
was ended with the Russian conquest, had this 
peculiarity—the women were not opposed to it. 
On the contrary, they liked it. The Circassians 
always remained in close relation with their fe- 
male connections in Turkey, and paid them fre- 
quent visits. ‘The women considered their posi- 
tion quite an enviable one. They passed an 
easy, indolent, luxurious life in the Turkish ha- 
rems, and every wish of an Oriental woman was 
gratified. From childhood they were accustom- 
cd to the idea of being sold, and the practice did 
not strike them as barbarous. 

Our double-page engraving represents a slave- 
trade of a different character. Here a party of 
bashi bouzouks, an irregular soldiery of ‘Turkey, 
have made a raid upon some Christian village, 
carried away a bevy of the most beautiful girls 
they could find, and are now on their way to 
Adrianople to dispose of their victims in the 
slave market of that ancient Moslem city. ‘These 
captives, unlike their Circassian sisters, appear 
to take a very melancholy view of their position. 
That they are unwilling captives is shown by the 
fact that it is necessary to bind them to prevent 
an attempt to escape from the hateful slavery to 
which they are doomed. 


ANCIENT MODES OF FISHING. 


‘Tue Egyptians do not appear to have used the 
float by which the bait in angling is kept in sus- 
pension, nor have they manifested their knowl- 
edge of fly-fishing, although several winged in- 
sects are represented hovering over the water in 
their paintings. Indeed, Wilkinson tells us, in 
his Egypt, that fly-fishing is still unknown by 
this nation, though the fish of the Nile are occa- 
sionally seen to rise at insects on the surface. 

‘Their favorite mode of fishing appears to have 
been with the trident spear, which they used with 
great skill. The anglers stood on the banks of 
a canal or river, or in a boat of papyrus, in which 
they glided silently over the waters, and upon 
seeing a fish they plunged the instrument, with 
one or both hands, some using a spear with a 
line attached to prevent its being lost. 

Herodotus tells us how the Lake Meeris was 
utilized for the purpose of retaining the fish which 
enter it with the waters of the Nile. The money 
thus obtained by the fishery was devoted by Me- 
ris as a dowry to the queen for the purchase of 
jewels, ointments, and other toilet objects. 

‘Thebes and Beni Hassan abound with repre- 
sentations of gentlemen engaged in fishing for 
their amusement. In some remains from Nim- 
roud there is a- distinct représentation of an an- 
gler, with his rod in his hand, fish by his side, 
and a fish basket on his shoulder, exactly of the 
same construction as rods and baskets are now 
made in this country. 

It would seem from Homer's J/iad that ground- 
bait as a lure was cast into the waters to attract 
the fish within reach ~f the spear: 

“As from some rock that overhangs the flood 


lent fisher casts the insidious food ; 
With frandfal care he waits his finny prize, 











And sudden lifts it quivering to the skies.” 





